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"A  Woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised. — Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her." — Prov.  T-rjr. 
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THE    BRITISH    WORKWOMAN. 
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CONFESSIONS 
OF  A  FORTUNE  TELLER; 

OB,   THE 

HISTORY  OF  SALLY  COOPEK. 

Ediled  %  tfe  Author  of  "  Recrealion  and  Usefulness." 

CHAPTER  T. 

When  Susan's  imprisonment  expired  and  she  was 
released  from  gaol,  no  Prisoner's  Aid  Society,  no 
AVoman's  Refuge,  no  Female  Reformatory  oxi-ted  to 
afford  her  shelter  and  encouragement.  Friendless 
and  without  a  character,  she  had  no  other  resource 
than  the  workhouse.  Here  .'ome  kind  friend  would, 
now  and  then,  strive  to  lead  her  thoughts  to  God's 
Word  and  the  Saviour.  But  it  would  appear  that 
she  had  not  been  trained  in  the  right  way  in  her 
youth;  and  the  hardening  influence  of  her  prison 
experience  was  so  great,  that  little  or  no  aopression 
could  be  made  upon  her.  Sinking  lower  ttnd  lower 
in  vice  and  brutality,  she  died,  when  scarcely  in  the 
prime  of  life,  a  victim  to  that  sintnl  desire  to  see  into 
futurity  which  has  its  rise  in  vanity,  idleness,  and 
the  love  of  pleasure. 

As  Sally  <n-ew  older  she  gathsred  skill,  from  practice, 
in  fortune-lelling,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  great 
fame  for  her  success  in  one  branch  of  the  art  in 
particular.  She  was  much  sought  after  in  consequence 
of  the  eincacy  of  her  love-charms,  which  her  easily 
deceived  visitors  believed  to  possess  the  highest 
virtues.  "  Trust  to  me,  my  dear,"  she  used  to  say 
to  any  weak-minded  being  who  wished  to  employ 
her  skill.  "  Just  do  what  I  tell  you,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me,  and  I  promise  you  that  the  man  you  love 
sh.all  love  you  and  marry  you." 

In  order  to  shelter  her  reputation  in  case  of  the 
occasional  failures  which  she,  of  course,  now  and  then 
met  with,  in  spite  of  all  her  cunning,  deception,  and 
management,  she  woiiJd  say,  "  Depend  upon  it,  if  a 
man  can  resbt  the  magic  of  my  charms,  he  is  not  a 
man  at  all,  but  .in  evil  spirit  in  the  disguise  of  a  man, 
and  it  would  do  you  more  harm  than  good  to  be 
connected  with  him,  my  dear." 

"It  seems  to  me  wonderful,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Debrett.  in  conversation  with  old  Sally,  "  that  people 
should  dai'c  to  tamper  as  they  do  with  the  most 
powerful  of  htumn  passions.  God  is  the  origin  and 
source  of  love.  Pure  and  virtuous  love  springs  from 
Himself,  and  is  a  gift  bestowed  by  Him  upon  His 
creatures  for  their  well-being  and  happiness.  God 
is  LovB,  and  he  that  loveth  not,  we  are  told,  is  not  of 
God  It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  cherish  love  for 
all  by  whom  he  is  surrounded ;  and  his  own  happiness 
will  be  oreater  or  less  in  proportion  as  he  loves  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  manifests  bis  love  by  his  actions. 
General  love  for  all  mankind  must,  however,  bo 
narrowed  down,  in  practice,  to  kindly  deeils  to 
neighbours  and  friends;  and,  to  be  enjoyed  in  hill 
peileetion,  love  must  be  brought  within  still  closer 
limits.  How  marvellous  the  gi-eatness  and  the 
minuteness,  the  generality  and  the  speciality  of  God  s 
love  to  us,  and  the  love  that  He  would  have  us 
cultivate  towards  Him  and  each  other.  TV'hile  in 
His  ease  it  does,  and  m  ours  oufflil,  to  embrace  every 
human  being  He  has  created,  yet  He  condescends  to 
dwell  by  love  in  the  mdividual  heart  of  the  meanest 
of  His  creatures,  and  has  chosen  so  to  form  His 
children  that  love  for  a  single  individual  shall  be  the 
grand  engine  of  human  purity,' perfection,  progress 
and  happiness.  Love,  as  the  creation  of  God  Himself, 
is  far  too  pure,  and  holy,  .and  sacred  .an  object  to  be 
touched  by  unhallowed  hands,  and  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  barter,  traffic,  jest,  and  vulgar  talk  and 
calculation,  as  we  see  it  now-a-days.  lerbaps, 
nothin"  more  cleai-ly  shows  how  far  men  and  women 
have  sunk  below  the  high  estate  to  which  they  were 
at  first  appointed,  than  the  low,  gross  notions  which 
everywhere  prevail  with  regard  to  the  Divinity  of 
the  mental  emotion— Love.  Though  not  every  one 
goes  so  far  as  to  consult  a  gipsey  in  reference  to  it, 
but  few  treat  it  with  the  respectful  deference  and 
hallowed  awe  churned  for  it  by  its  mysterious  inex- 
plicable nature,  its  mighty  overwhelming  effects,  and 
Its  universal  .and  ever-enduring  empire.  Though,  in 
itself,  the  most  powerful  purifier  and  eivilizer  of  all 
the  other  human  emotions,  yet  its  sacred  name  is 
employed  as  the  pretext  and  excuse  for  all  that  is 
lowest,  basest,  vilest,  and  most  degraded  in  connection 
with  humanity.  So  do  men  wrest  to  their  own 
destruction,  the  very  best  and  noblest  gift  that  God 
ever  bestowed  upon  His  children !" 

"Among  the  many  applications  that  were  made  to 
me  by  lov'e-sick  damsels,"  said  Sally,  "  I  very  well 
remember  the  visit  of  a  young  lady  to  our  camp  to 


be"  my  aid  in  a  difficulty  in  which  she  said  she  found 
herself  placed.  She  was  a  tall,  dark,  beautifiil  girl, 
and  her  appearance  .showed  that  she  was  in  a  respect- 
able position  of  life.  I  did  not  know  her  at  .ill, 
never  having  seen  her  before,  so  far  as  I  knew;  yet 
she  expected  me  to  discover  all  about  her  and  the 
business  that  had  brought  her  to  me,  by  examining 
the  Unes  of  her  hand  and  face.  She  would  scarcely 
tell  me  anything,  and  this  rendered  the  task  of 
deluding  her  a  very  difficult  one.  It  was  necessary 
for  mc  to  be  extremely  cautious,  and  confina  myself 
to  "oneral  renjarks  as  far  as  possible  during  her 
first  visit. 

'• '  You  ha.ve  gone  through  great  trouble,  my  lady,' 
said  I.  Here  a  deep  sigh  encouraged  me  to  proceed. 
'  You  are  still  in  sorrow,  I  can  see.'  Tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  but  she  did  not  spealc.  'You  must 
give  me  gold  to  cross  your  hand.  I  see  by  the  lines 
that  yours  is  an  uncommon  fate,  and  that  great  and 
important  changes  are  in  store  for  you.  Silver  will 
not  produce  a  charm  powerful  enough  to  influence 
your  destiny.' 

"  To  my  great  relief,  she  replied  that  she  had 
brought  no  gold  with  her,  but  would  return  another 
day,  at  an  appointed  time,  and  would  then  be  pre- 
pared to  satisfy  my  demands.  She  did  not  quit  me, 
however,  without  paying  me  handsomely  for  the  time 
occupied  in  the  first  consultation.  When  she  left 
me,  1  took  care  that  she  should  be  followed  by  a  boy 
upon  whom  1  could  depend;  and  having  learned 
from  him  who  she  was,  and  where  she  lived,  I  was 
enabled  to  possess  myself  of  many  facts  respecting 
her,  which  I  turned  to  good  account  at  our  next 
meeting.' 

"  After  a  long  examination  of  her  hand,  on  the 
second  occasion,  I  said,  'A  dark  shadow  has  crossed 
your  path,  lady,  and  driven  all  tlie  sunUght  from 
your  heart.  You  love  a  handsome  gentleman,  but 
you  are  not  happy  in  your  love,  because  you  are  not 
sure  that  it  is  returned.' 

'"Oh,  that  is  it!'  exclaimed  she. .  'You  are  qmte 
right.  How  wonderful  that  you  can  discover  so 
much !  But  now,  you  must  tell  me  how  to  win  back 
his  love,  (or  I  .am  sure  he  did  love  me  once.' 

" '  I  must  first  see  what  is  the  cause  of  your  ill-luck, 
lady,'  said  I,  examining  her  face  attentively.  'I 
see  by  the  lines  in  your  forehead,  that  it  is  your  fate 
to  be  crossed  in  your  dearest  plans,  by  some  kind  of 
obstacle,  but  what  it  is  I  cannot  yet  m.ake  out.  This 
obstacle  will  cuutinually  come  bet.veen  you  and  your 
wishes,  until  you  have  broken  through  the  influence 
by  means  of  a  magic  spell.'  „,     ,    ,    . 

"'How  is  that  to  be  brought  about?  asked  the 
youns:  lady. 

"  '1  must  consult  the  oracle  of  destmy,  my  dear, 
and  then  I  will  tell  you,'  replied  I.  '  But  as  I  must 
wait  uutil  the  stars  shine  iu  the  heavens,  you  must 
come  a^Q  to-morrow.' 

"  The  few  words  she  had  said  quite  confirmed  the 
information  1  had  received,  and  1  now  went  to  work 
with  greater  confidence  in  the  trustworthiuess  of  my 
informant.'  .    ,     ,  , 

When  she  came  again  and  had  again  had  her  hand 
crossed,  the  gipsey  told  her  she  had  discovered  that 
the  planets  were  in  opposition  only  for  a  short  time ; 
that  they  would  speedily  enter  another  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  when  they  would  cease  to  clash,  and  she  might 
depend  upon  the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes,  if 
she  would  but  follow  out  the  directions  given  her. 
This  .she  promised  to  do.  ,      • , 

"You  must  bring  me  his  name,  my  dear,  said 
Sally,  "written  backwards  upon  a  small  slip  of  paper, 
a  lock  of  his  hair  and  your  own  braided  together, 
and  a  handkerchief;  glove,  ring,  pencil,  or  something 
that  has  been  worn  or  used  by  him.  All  must  be 
made  up  into  as  small  a  packet  as  possible,  my  dear, 
tied  with  a  true  lover's  knot,  and  sealed  with  sealing 

The  young  girl  did  as  she  was  bid.  Sally  took 
possession  of  the  packet,  and  told  her  to  go  home, 
prick  the  Iburth  finger  of  her  left  hand  untd  blood 
flowed,  then  write  her  own  name  and  her  lover's  name 
with,  the  blood,  and  encircle  the  names  with  seven 
rin"s,  also  formed  with  blood,  fold  up  the  paper  and 
wear  it  in  her  bosom  over  her  heart,  for  Ibur-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  then  bury  it  underground,  secretly. 
"Take  my  word  for  it,  my  lady,"  added  Sully,, 
"that  your  lover  will  hasten  to  you  as  soon  as 
possible.  AW  his  love  will  return  a  gi-eat  deal  stronger 
than  ever,  and  he  will  make  you  any  promise  that 
you  like  to  ask." 

Meanwhile,  Sally,  having  learned  who  the  young 
1  man  was,  from  the  name  written  backwards,  m.ade 
I  inquiries  about  him,  and  found  that  he  had  given  up 
1  liis  dark  beauty,  and  was  paying  attentions  to  a  fair 
I   haii-edghl.    This  girl  she  knew  slightly.    As  she  was 


not  so  respectably  connected,  consequently  not  likely 
to  be  so  rich  and  liberal  as  the  other,  Sally  was  true 
to  her  client,  for  her  own  sake.  She  sought  the 
gentleman,  persuaded  him  into  having  his  fortune 
told,  said  that  his  good  and  evil  genius  were  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  fearful  strife,  but  that  the  good 
must  and  would  prevail,  if  he  followed  her  counsels. 
"  From  what  I  see,"  said  she,  pretending  to  gaze 
into  a  magic  glass,  "you  are  under  the  influence  of 
two  contending  powers.  You  have  the  opportunity 
of  winning  a  handsome  dark  maiden  with  hair  and 
eyes  like  the  starless  midnight  heavens;  but  some- 
thing intervenes  between  her  and  you.  What  is 
this?  Ah!  a  fair  childlike  form  interposes;  but  that 
is  the  work  of  your  evil  genius.  Your  good  genius 
is  striving  to  make  the  other  take  her  place.  There 
are  affinities  and  congruities  between  you  and  the 
tall  dark  one,  which  prove  it  to  be  your  destiny  to 
unite  with  her.  She  alone  can  make  you  happy,  and 
bring  you  riches  and  honour." 

Though  the  young  man  laughed  and  pretended  to 
make  light  of  the  gipsey's  prophetic  powers,  yet  the 
result  of  his  interview  with  her  was  just  what  she 
hoped  and  anticipated.  His  former  attachment  was 
rekindled,  and  he  ab.indoned  the  fair  girl,  and  returned 
to  his  allegiance  to  the  dark  one,  to  the  present  satis- 
faction of  the  superstitious  maiden,  though  not  for  the 
real  and  future  welfare  of  either  her  or  himstlf. 
Before  long,  they  discovered  how  completely  Sale's 
arts  were  human  and  natural,  instead  of  superhuman 
and  magical,  os  they  had  once  believed.  They  were 
so  unsuited  to  each  other  that  they  lived  most  un- 
happily together.  Wounded  by  her  husband's  indifleiv 
ence,  the  wife  often  expressed  regret  that  she  had 
ever  married  him;  this  was  generally  followed  by 
reproaches,  on  his  part,  for  the  trick  she  had  played 
to  get  him;  upon  which  she  retorted  that  he  was  us 
bad  as  herself,  ^ince  he  also  had  allowed  the  gipsey 
to  tell  faii^Bs  fortune. 

What  a  State  of  things  to  exist  between  two  jiersons 
who  h.ad  contracted  a  union  spoken  of  iu  the 
Scriptures  as  typical  of  the  connection  between 
Christ  and  His  Church!  How  much  more  wisely 
would  the  gu-1  have  acted  had  she  made  it  a  matter 
of  fervent  prayer  to  God,  that  her  lover's  afiection 
miuht  be  restored  to  her,  if  it  should  be  lor  the 
welfare  of  both,  than  in  having  recourse  to  a  woman 
as  impotent  as  herself;  and  a  story-teller  and  deceiver 
to  boot.  Had  either,  or  both,  sought  the  Divine  aid 
in  a  matter  of  so  much  moment,  and,  in  spite  of  ail 
natural  feelings  and  inchnations,  resolutely  uttered 
and  acted  upon  the  words — Thi/  will  be  dune;  whether 
married  or  smgle  they  would  have  enjoyed  a  peaee 
and  satisfaction  of  which,  as  it  was,  they  were  totally 
deprived. 

Of  all  the  strange  infatuations  which  beset  the 
mind  of  weak  womankind,  perhaps  the  strangest  of 
all  is  that  of  thinking  that  mai-riage  must  necessatUjr 
brino'  happiness,  and  that  to  lead  a  single  life  is 
wearisome  and  disgraceful.  Even  before  a  girl  has 
entered  her  teens,  she  must  have  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  how  certainly  suiTering  and 
anxiety  attend  matrimony.  True,  a  woman  will  not 
escape  care  by  remaining  single;  but  her  trials  are 
usually  of  a  totally  different  kind  from  those  of  the 
wife.  While  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  unwedded 
life  are  of  a  paler  hue  than  those  of  wedilcd  life,  as 
the  rule,  the  troubles  and  afflictions  of  the  unmarried 
are  less  painful  and  severe  than  those  of  the  married, 
and  it  can  .admit  of  no  doubt  that  happiness  and 
unhappiness  are  pretty  et|uaUy  balanced  in  the  two 
states.  How  well  would  it  be,  then,  if  all  would  be 
content  to  live  single,  or  to  marry  according  as  the 
leadings  of  Providence  seemed  to  point  out  to  eaoh 
the  way  of  duty  and  wisdom. 


ON    THE    MOUNTAIM    BY    THE    SEA. 

0,  the  bounie,  bonnie  heather, 

And  the  blue-bolls,  waving  free; 
0,  the  bracing  sunny  weather, 

On  the  mountain  by  the  sea. 
Where  my  Willy's  checks  grow  rosy. 

And  his  little  voice  grows  strong. 
Where,  beside  the  peat-fire  coiy, 

He  and  I  sing  even-song. 
Little  Willy  loves  the  mountain, 

And  the  bramble,  and  the  fern  ; 
Loves  the  ever-trickling  fountain. 

And  the  salmon  in  the  burn. 
Little  WiUy  sat  a-twining 

Wreaths  of  ivy  in  the  wood ; 
When  he  said,  with  bright  eyes  shining, 

"  I  love  God,  He  is  so  good." 

Sadie. 
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SUNDAY   THINKINGS, 

TO 

BRIGHTEN  WORK-DAY  TOILS. 

Sunday,  Gth  Ktytcrnhn-,  18G4. 
"  Baptising  rnsM  is  the  ^ame  op  the  Fatheb, 

AND  OF  THE  SOS,  AXD  OF  THE  HOLT  GhOST," — 

Matthew  xxviii.  19. 

I  h:ive  been  thinking  for  some  Sundays  past  about 
the  Family  Book,  which  all  God's  children  love,  the 
Bible ;  and  the  Family  Speech,  prayer ;  the  Family 
Day,  Sunday ;  and  the  Family  Gathering  in  the 
Lord's  Houye.  The^  words  tell  me  of  receiving  the 
Family  Name ;  the  right  to  call  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  Father.  But  oh,  I 
want  to  be  a  child  of  God  in  more  than  name 
only.  I  want  to  have  a  child*s  heart  of  love  and  trust 
towards  Him  throuf:;h  His  Son  Jesus,  to  have  "the 
Spirit  of  adoption"  (Rom.  viii,  15).  to  be  a  child  of  God, 
"by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Gal.  iii.  2(\).  "He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that 
bolieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  Have  I  been  united 
to  Jesus  in  baptism  by  faith — a  living  branch  in  the 
living  vine,  or  am  I  still  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
having  no  part  in  Jesus,  but  in  name  only,  no  life  from 
Him  flowing  into  my  soul? 

How  shall  I  know  this  1  Here  is  another  verse  tfait 
VfiXi  answer,  "As  many  as  have  beeu  baptised  into 
Christ,  have  put  on  Christ."  (Gal.  iii.  27.)  "Put  on 
Christ,"  what  does  that  mean  1  It  is  spring  time,  and 
every  tree  is  full  of  life.  Now  look  ;  each  branch  puts 
on  the  leaves  of  the  tree  with  which  it  is  joined,  of 
which  it  is  a  part ;  clothes  itself  with  the  leaves  and 
arrays  itself  with  the  fruit  of  that  tree.  The  thorn 
pats  not  on  vine  leaves,  or  the  thistle,  figs.  But  the 
branch  that  lias  a  living  union  with  the  vine-root,  puts 
on  vine  leaves,  and  hangs  with  clusters  of  grapes. 
Have  I  put  on  Christ  ?  (lionu  xiii.  14.)  Have  I  the 
family  robe?  His  righteousness  es  my  covering,  His 
fruits  as  my  clothing  and  beauty?  (Psalm  xc.  17; 
leaiah  Ixi.  10;  Psalm  cxlix.  4.)  What  is  His  fruit? 
Read  Galatians  v,  22,  23,  the  fruit  of  His  Spirit.  How 
does  a  tree  bring  forth  fruit?  By  drinldng  in  the  sap 
that  flows  from  the  root  to  every  "branch.  So  "by  one 
Spirit  arc  we  all  baptised  into  one  body,  and  have  been 
all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit." 

The  great  question  then  for  mc  to  think  of  and 
answer  to-day,  is,  am  I  really  a  child  of  God,  joined  to 
Jesus  by  faith,  and  baptised  by  Him  with  the  Holy 
Ghost?  (Matthewiii.il.)  Or  am  I  onlyoutwartUy  His 
in  name  through  the  baptl.'^m  of  water,  like  a  dead 
branch,  having  put  on  the  name  of  the  tree,  yet,  not 
having  put  on  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  tree?  How 
awfnl  to  have  been  baptised  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  arid  no 
■nw/r;  to  bear  His  holy  name,  and  not  His  holy  likeness. 
(Ezekiel  xxxvi.  20—23.) 

A  Christian,  and  yet  not  Christ-like !  Lord  Jesus, 
baptise  me  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit. 

Sftnday,  IZth  NM:ember,lSGi. 
"Thou  PREPAiiEST  a  table  before  me."    "This  is 

THE  table  that  IS  BEFORE  THE  LORD."  "  THE 
CUT  OF  BLESSING  WHICH  WE  BLESS,  IS  IT  NOT  THE 
COMMUNION  OF  THE  BLOOD  OF  ChBIST  ?  THE 
BREAD  WHICH  WE  BREAK,  IS  IT  NOT  THE  COM- 
MUNION OP  THE  BODY  OF  CHRIST." — Psalm  xxiii.  5; 
Ezek.  xli.  32;  1  Cor.  x.  16. 

Here  is  the  Family  Table.  These  are  the  provisions 
of  the  Father's  House:  the  blood  of  Chri.st,  the  body  of 
Christ.  What  is  meant  by  the  *'  communion"  of  these? 
Communion  means  sharing  together.  "When  two  or 
more  sit  together  at  the  same  table,  and  eat  of  the 
Bamc  food,  t^at  is  communion. 

Li  the  night  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  was  betrayed, 
when  Jcsns  and  His  disciples  sat  down  to  that  last 
Snpper,  we  see  God  and  man  sit  at  the  same  table 
and  cat  and  drink:  together.  This  was  commuuion. 
Then  it  was  the  Redeemer  appointed  the  Family  Meal  of 
the  redeemed.  Then  He  prepared  a  table  before  them 
hencefortli:  '*  He  took  bread  and  said,  Take,  eat,  this  is 
my  body  ;  and  He  took  the  cup  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of 
it,  for  this  is  my  blood."  See  Matt.  xxvi.  26 — 28.  And 
the  redeemed  family  from  that  hour  have  met  God 
their  Father  at  the  Lord's  Table. 

Here  God  and  man  eat  together  and  are  satisOed.  It 
is  the  peace  offering.  Lev.  iii.  7.  God  is  sati.^fied,  for 
"  His  own  blood''  has  been  shed  in  obedience  to  the 
word  that  liad  gone  forth  out  of  His  mouth,  "  The  soul 
that  sinneth  It  shall  die."  He  who  knew  no  sin  was 
made  sin,  and  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death  that  He 
might  justly  forgive  the  sinner.  Man  is  satisfied,  for  in 
that  shed  blood  He  sees  his  own  penalty  borne,  and 
himself  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in"  Christ.  And 
there  is  peace,  God  and  man  are  one.  It  is  the  blood 
of  atonement.  "  Having  made  peace  through  the  blood 
of  His  cross"  He  hath  reconciled  us  unto  Himself. 
Col.  i.  20—22. 

The  body  cannot  live  mthout  food.  So  neither  can 
the  soul.  WTiat  is  the  soul's  food?  The  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Son  of  man.  "  Except  ye  eat  the  fleah  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you"  (John  vi.  51-58).     This  is  the  bread  of  God. 


Tiiis  is  the  cup  of  the  Lord.    Here  "  we  spiritually  eat 

His  flesh,  and  drink  His  blood;  wie  dwell  in  Chris:  and 
Christ  in  us :  we  are  one  with  ChriEt  and  Christ  with  u>." 

It  is  the  feast  of  the  blessed  Jesus.  He  asked  not  to 
be  remembered  for  the  beauty  of  His  life.  His  loving 
deeds,  His  wondrous  miracles,  His  gracious  words*  His 
holy  teachings,  but  for  His  death.  Kor  only  that  He 
died,  but  that  He  died  for  the  remission  of  our  sins: 
"  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you."  "  This  is 
my  blood  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  '•  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  Let  me 
never  forget  it. 

How  shall  I  come  to  this  holy  table  1  "  With  a  true 
heart,"  simple,  tender,  penitent,  loving,  "  in  full  assu- 
rance of  faith"  that  Jesus  "  loved  me  and  gave  Himself 
for  me."  Eating  of  that  bread,  and  diinking  of  that 
cup,  not  as  a  common  thing,  not  as  bodily  food,  but 
*■  discerning  the  Lords  body,"  paitaking  of  His  most 
blessed  body  and  blood,"  that  so  my  "siaful  body  may 
be  made  clean  by  His  body,  and  my  soul  washed  through 
His  most  precious  blood."  Oh,  it  is  the  sweetest  and 
most  solemn  thing  on  this  side  heaven,  to  partake  at 
the  table  of  my  God  of  these  "pledges  of  His  love." 
Blessed  Jesus,  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  my  heart  by  the 
inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit*,  and  prepare  me  to  join 
this  Thanksgiving  Feast  of  Thy  redeemed. 

Sunday.  20th  Kovemher,  1864. 
"THB  WHOLE   FAMIXiT   IN  HEAVES  AND  EABTH.  ' 

Ephesians  iii.  15. 

What  a  blessed  thought,  for  God's  family  often  seems 
such  a  divided  family  now.  Some  have  been  received 
into  the  heavenly  home,  and  some  are  still  strangers  in 
a  strange  land  here.  The  husband  is  gone  up  and  the 
wife  left,  or  the  wife  has  gone  home  and  the  husband 
remains.  The  child  is  there,  the  parent  here;  or  the 
parent  is  in  heaven  with  the  Lord,  and  the  child  is 
homeless  upon  earth.  Brothers  and  sisters  and  friends 
are  divided  by  the  nan-ow  stream  of  death.  But  on  the 
Lord's-day,  in  the  Lord's  house,  and,  most  of  all,  at  the 
Lord's  table,  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  are 
as  one ;  Jesus  is  in  the  midst,  and  &U  are  with  Him  and 
in  Him,  The  white-robed  host  in  heaven,  harping  with 
their  harps,  sing  Hbllelujah.  And  the  white-robed 
assembly  on  earth  lift  up  their  voices  and  join  thcin. 
But  one  voice  is  heard,  one  enters  into  the  ears  of  the 
LordiOf  .Babaotfa ;  it  is  the.Toice  of  the  whole  family. 

Does  my  voice  reach  to  these,  or  is  it  heard  only  in 
the  outer  assembly  ?  Does  my  heart  cry,  "  my  Father"  ? 
Has  the  wandering,  sinning  child  ever  come  back  to 
the  Father's  arms,  and  received  the  kiss  of  forgiveness, 
and  been  clothed  with  the  best  robe,  the  shoes,  and  the 
ring?  Till  this  is  done  there  can  be  no  real  sitting 
down  at  the  table,  no  imion  ivith  the  family,  no  place 
in  the  home.     See  Luke  xv. 

On  earth  there  are  many  houses  of  God,  and  the 
worshippers  seem  divided,  and  the  family  scattered. 
But  are  they  not  only  like  the  "many  mansions,"  which 
yet  arc  one.  for  they  are  all  "in  the  Father's  house"? 

On  earth  the  family  are  in  an  enemy's  kingdom,  ever 
fighting  in  the  midst  of  foes.  Even  their  table  is 
spread  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies.  Psalms  xxiii.  5. 
Li  heaven  they  have  "gotten  the  victory,"  and  sit  down 
with  the  king  at  His  table  in  His  kingdom.  On 
earth  they  have  exceeding  sorrow  and  bitter  anguish  ; 
in  heaven  there  is  no  more  death  nor  sorrow,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain.  Here  they  weep ;  there 
God  has  wiped  away  all  tears.  Here  they  see  His  face, 
how  dimly ;  there  they  are  "  made  most  blessed  for  ever 
and  exceeding  glad  with  the  joy  of  His  countenance." 
Here  the  day  often  turns  to  darkness;  there  is  no  nii.'ht 
there,  for  the  Lord  is  the  Everlasting  Light.  Here 
they  toil;  there  they  rest.  Here  they  sometimes  fall 
out  mth  one  another  by  the  way ;  there  all  will  dwell 
in  love,  for  all  will  dvrell  in  God.  The  family  on  earth 
arc  as  strangers  scattered;  the  family,  in  heaven  are 
gathered  in  the  ererlafiting  home.  And  yet  they  arc 
not  two  families,  but  one,  for  that  is  an  answered 
prayer,  "  Tliat  they  all  may  be  cue."  And  the  fighting, 
and  the  weeping,  and  the  long  night  of  toil,  are  "  the 
tutors"  under  which  all  are  taught  "until  the  time 
appointed  of  the  Father"  {GaL  iv.  2).  From  henee  they 
are  all  passing  over  to  the  gladneas'  of  home!.  And 
when  the  youngest-bom  is' gathered  into  "  our  glorious 
and  beautiful  house."  heaven  will  descend  to  earth, 
and  earth  will  be  heaven  ;  for  the  tabernacle  of  God 
will  be  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them, "  their 
God." 

"Love.  Rest,  and  Howe.    S^veet  hope ! 
Loi'd,  tarrj-  not,  but  Come." 

Advent  Suiidcy,  27th  JVovember^  18G4. 

"  We  know  that  the  Son  op  God  is  come." 
1  John  V.  20. 

"Advent''  means  coming. 

For  four  thousand  years  a  sinning  world  waited  for 
One  coming,  who  should  open  the  eyes  Satan  had 
blinded,  break  the  chains  of  his  prisoners,  and  redeem 
the  world  which  had  sold  itself  to  him  for  nought. 
Kow  He  has  come.  "  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
come."  He  appeared  and  "  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
fice  of  Himself."  Then  Ho  disappoared.  The  world 
has  not  seen  Him  since,  and  believers  see  Him  only 
with  the  eye  of  faith.    The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  come. 


But  He. will  not  aUrays  be  out  of  sight.  Pioseutly 
Jesus  vrill  come  fram  behind  the  cloud.  He  wUl 
"appear  the  second  time  ^\^tholIt  sin  unto  salvation," 
How  blessed  to  live  now,  when  the  Sou  of  God  is 
come,  iufitead  of  before  His  comtiBg.-  The  Sou  of  God 
has  come  to  ?«c.  He  has  stood  at  the  door  of  my  heart 
and  knockcil.  I  have  heard  Himofteu.  Have  I  opened 
to  Him?  Has  He  come  in  and^&adc  it  His  abode  ? 
John  xiv.  23.  Or  is  there  •'  no  room  for  Him"?  Can 
I  traly  say  to-day,  /  khmv  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come 
E.  A. 

IS  DINNER  READY? 

Dinner  time  comes  round  with  a  more  certain 
regularity  than  dinner;  and,  "shall  we  get, any  dinner 
at  all  ?"  is  a  more  important  question  than,  "  what  shall 
we  have  for  dinner?"  AVe  need  not  live  to  eat,  but  we 
must  eat  to  live ;  and  a  good,  wholesome,  palatable, 
plentiful  dinner  is  quite  essenti.il  to  our  health  and 
comfort. 

The  man  who  does  not  know  what  he  cats,  who  is 
alike  indifferent  to  food,  well  or  ill-cooked,  has  no 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  condition.  While  it  is 
most  true  that  a  fastidious  attention  to  these  things 
is  unbecoming  it  is  also  true  that  a  real  or  assumed 
disregard  of  them  is  absurd.  God  has  given  us  taste 
and  smell;  the  wild  beast  may  consume  its  food  raw, 
the  savage  may  satisfy  his  appetite  in  a  manner  little 
removed  fi-om  the  wild  beast,  but  it  is  widely  different 
with  a  civilized  and  sensible  being. 

There  are  few  things  more  agreeable  to  a  man  on 
leaving  his  labour  at  mid-day,  and  returning  tired 
and  hungry  to  his  home,  than  to  find  all  things  ready 
— a  clean  cloth  neatly  spread,  the  knives  and  forks 
scrupulously  bnght,  and  the  s.ilt  and  castors  con- 
veniently arranged.  There  is  a  great  de.ol  of  comfort 
in  the  tidy  look  of  the  table  thatmakes  amends  for  a 
humble  meal.  Not,  mind  you,  for  an  ill-cooked 
meal — for  meat  burnt  to  a  cinder  or  scarcely  warm 
through — for  potatoes  that  are  hai'd  as  bullets  in  the 
middle,  and  of  a  yellow  gluishness  outside — not  for 
bread  that  has  been  cut  unevenly  with  a  soiled  knife — 
not  for  broth  that  is  tasteless  except  for  salt,  and 
dumplings  that  turn  the  edn:e  of  the  sharpest  kuilij— 
no  display  of  order  and  nicety  will  atone  for  these 
things.  Whose  business  is  it  to  see  to  them?  Sorely 
the  wife's,  or  the  sister,  or  elder  daughter,  who  stands 
in  the  wife's  vacant  place.  It  is  due  to  the  bread- 
winner that  his  daily  bread  should  be  decently  served ; 
one  half  of  the  domestic  unhappiness  which  so  mars 
many  a  home,  simply  arises  trom  a  neglect  of  this 
important  duty. 

The  man  comes  in  jaded— in  come  the  boys — 
Tom  and  Jack  from  place,  and  Hany  from  school,^ 
in  come  the  girls  from  the  place  where  they  work ; 
but,  mother  has  been  gossipping  with  a  neighbour 
over  the  wall)  she  has  let  the  time  "  slip  on,"  has 
hurried  out  late  to  buy  m  haste,  has  cooked  tlie  food 
.at  a  hard  gallop, but  it  is  not  ready,— the  cloth  is  not 
laid,  and  the  good  man  of  the  house  takes  up  his 
pipe  and  smokes  and  fiimes ;  the  boys  and  trirls  are 
ready  to  follow  his  example  instead  of  lending  a  hand 
to  help  things  on ;  and  mother,  hot  as  on  a  j'uly  day, 
wants  to  know  what  they  would  all  have,  in  tlie 
manner  of  an  aggrieved  person,  when  it  must  be  plain 
that  what  they  would  have  is  their  dinner — if  they 
could  get  it.  When  the  dinner  is  served,  it  turns 
out  to  be  as  bad  as  bad  can  be;  the  boys  are 
clamourous,  the  girls  sulky,  the  good  man  of  the 
house  lays  down,  in  rather  a  noisy  manner,  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  goes  off  to  the  "public."  Mother 
scolds,  sheds  tears  perhaps,  tmtil  her  brood,  all  but 
tlie  youngest  one,  are  again  at  labour,  —  then  she 
relates  her  gossip  to  the  neighbour  over  the  wall, 
who,  when  her  good  man  comes  in  to  tea,  finds  her 
kettle  has  boiled  over  and  the  fire's  out. 

A  VEEr  DirrEttENT  SCEXE  EHOiM  ALL  THIS  IS  TKAT 
WHICH  OUR  ARTIST  ILVS  riCTURED.    It  IS  DINNER  TIME  ; 

"All  ready  and  waiting,"  and  father  and  the 
boys  and  girls,  quite  ready  for  dinner,  find  thehr 
dinner  quite  ready  for  them.  Mother's  smilin'T  face, 
though  flushed  with  cooking,  gives  an  extra  cdTc 
to  the  appetite,  and  is  quite  a  grace  in  itself. 
She  looks  so  thankful — thankful  to  see  her  husband 
and  her  children  h^^ipy— thankful  they  have  food  to 
eat — thaiiktul  that  she  is  able  to  serve — thankful  for 
all  mercies  in  her  heart  of  hearts.  Dinner — what  is 
it  I — a  "  dinner  of  herbs,"  or  "  a  stalled  ox,"  no  mat- 
ter— she  has  made  the  best  of  it ;  and  she  and  all  about 
her  are  ready  to  add  one  item  to  the  condiments — 
an  item  not  usually  found  in  cookery  books — Con- 
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THE    BRITISH    WORKWOMAN. 


[November  1,  1864. 


^h  grittfili  Horlutioman, 

OUT   AND   AT   HOME. 


"I  BELIEVE  THAT  ilfY  mPBOVEMENT  WHICH  COULD 
BE  BROUGHT  TO  BEAR  ON  THE  MOTHERS,  WOULD 
EFFECT  A  GREATER  AMOUNT  OF  GOOD  THAN  ANYTHING 
THAT   HAS  YET   BEEN   DONE." — Earl  Slut/teiiuri/. 

BIRTH-DAYS. 

There  are  special  days  in  the  lives  of  each  of 
us — anniversaries  which  we  never  forg'et  even 
when  years  have  passed  over  our  heads,  and 
new  scenes  and  circumstances  surround  us. 

"  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day"  has  always 
a  pleasant,  homelike  ring.  It  reminds  us  per- 
chance of  days  hygone,  when  a  new  doll  or  a 
tea-party  of  our  little  friends  made  us  as  happy 
as  princes.  It  reminds  us  perchance  of  a  mother's 
tender  kiss,  of  a  father's  unusually  earnest  prayer 
in  the  dear  old  home-days,  so  separated  from  us 
now. 

"  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,"  spoken  hy 
loving  lips,  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  life.  It 
shows  that  we  are  not  alone  and  uncared  for, — 
that,  at  least,  some  hearts  beat  kindly  toward  us 
— some  fi-iends  have  true  interest  in  our  welfare. 
And  in  this  selfish  world,  this  is  not  a  trifling 
good. 

Yes,  birthdays  are  among  the  most  pleasant 
of  anniversaries.  Another  year  has  passed  laden 
with  blessings,  in  which  God's  good  providence 
has  been  so  much  better  than  our  fears,  that  we 
have  confidence  for  the  future,  and  go  forth  to 
meet  it  hopefully  and  gladly. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  The 
"  British  Workwoman."  And  we  are  sure  our 
readers  will  give  it  a  kindly  greeting  on  its 
birthday  morning,  and  wish  it  "many  happy 
returns."  It  has  had  a  year  of  struggles, 
necessarily,  but  it  has  been  a  little  messenger 
of  good  tiings,  going  from  house  to  house  with 
loving  messages;  and  it  has  been  well  received 
and  most  kindly  welcomed  in  many  of  England's 
Homes.  Reverently  and  gratefijly  we  acknow- 
ledge that  it  has  been  privileged  to  do  good. 
It  has  helped  to  eradicate  evil  from  some  hearts, 
it  has  helped  to  foster  good  in  others.  It  has 
spoken  a  word  in  season  to  some  young  women 
who  were  halting  between  the  paths  of  right 
and  wrong;  it  has  aided  the  weak,  and  turned 
the  strength  of  the  strong  into  a  right  direction. 
In  a  very  lowly  measure,  it  is  true,  but  it  has 
been  in  some  degree  a  silent  influence  for  good. 
We  say  this  not  boastingly,  but  very  humbly, 
because,  "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto 
God's  name  be  the  glory." 

But  we  are  sure  that  our  little  periodical 
will,  on  this,  its  first  birthday,  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  the  fHends  it  has  made,  not  in  vain. 
Dear  Reader,  if  its  advice  has  been  useful,  if  its 
words  have  been  encouraging,  if,  at  any  time,  it 
has  brought  to  you  either  pleasure  or  profit,  wdl 
you  not,  on  this  auspicious  day,  make  it  a  present 
of  a  new  subscriber?  Aye,  even  if  to  do  so,  you 
have  to  put  yourself  to  some  little  trouble  on  this 
November  morning. 

Your  encouragement  will  be  a  bond  of  strength 
to  the  "  British  Workwoman."  It  will  thrive 
and  grow  in  favour  as  it  grows  older.  We  trust 
this  will  be  seen  monthly;  and  therefore,  with 
confidence,  we  look  to  Ministers  and  Teachers, 
and  Masters  and  Mistresses— to  British  Work- 
women themselves,  to  stretch  out  a  helping 
hand,  and  circulate  it  widely  through  the  land, 
with  their  kindly  wishes  for  "many  happy 
returns  of  this  day."  M.  F. 

Dispensing  Favours.— The  best  rule,  it  has  been 
said,  for  dispensing  favours,  is  "  to  bestow  them  on 
those  to  whom  we  may  do  good,  rather  than  upon 
those  who  are  able  to  do  good  to  us,"  for,  "  that  is 
not  a  benefit  which  is  given  for  gain." 


PAUL,  THE  PERSECUTER 
AND   THE  SAINT. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  that  of  a 
devout  man — one  who,  in  darkness  and  in  light,  was 
alike  zealous  in  God's  cause.  "We  hear  of  him  as 
the  pupil  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  Jewish 
teachers,  and  we  ml<;ht  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
God-fearing  man.  We  hear  of  him  as  one  of  the 
strictest  members  of  the  strictest  sect — a  Pharisee — 
but  iree  from  the  hypocrisy  by  which  many  of  the 
Pharisees  were  marked.  We  see  him  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  He 
stands  before  us  in  the  horrible  scene  which  closes 
the  life  of  Steplien.  He  stands — perhaps  unmoved — 
perhaps  jubilant — while  that  blessed  saint  and 
holy    martyr,   surrounded    by   a    blaspheming    and 


ST.  PAUL'S  conversion. — Aets  xxii.  6, 

murderous  throng,  kneels  and  prays,  "  Lord,  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  God  hears  prayer. 
Paul  was  certainly  included  in  this  prayer,  and,  as  a 
brand  plucked  from  the  burning,  he  was  chosen  of 
God.  No  tear — no  sigh — no  word  of  mercy  from  the 
stern  young  Hebrew.  He  is  bent  on  crushing  out 
this  new  doctrine — obliterating  the  memory  of  "  One 
Jesus,"  and  with  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the 
Christians,  he  rides  forth  with  his  company,  thinking 
in  his  very  soul  that  he  is  doing  God  service. 

Christ  met  him  by  the  way — ^not  to  destroy  but  to 


PAUL  AT  MELITA.— Acts  XXviiJ.  3. 

save— to  change  by  His  grace  that  sword  of  destruc- 
tion into  a  glorious  sickle  that  should  gather  in  a 
harvest  to  the  garner-house  of  God.  Struck  down- 
blinded  by  a  light  above  the  light  of  noonday— liearing 
a  voice  that  speaketh  with  entreaty,  this  man  relents — 
repents— changes— the  heart  melted— the  conscience 
convinced— "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
But  Paul  the  saint  was  BtUl  like  Paul  the  persecuter 

a  devout  man.     His  heart  was  of  the  true  metal — it 

was  fuzed  and  cast  in  another  mould,  but  the  same 
metal  still,  purified.  And  now  we  see  hun  braving 
every  danger,  enduring  every  indignity  for  the  same 
cause  for  which  the  martyr  Stephen  died—"  troubled 


on  every  side  yet  not  distressed;  perplexed,  biit  not 
in  despair ;  persecuted  but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down 
but  not  destroyed.  'What  had  he  to  suffer?  Hear 
him  recount  his  story: — "Of  the  Jews  five  times 
received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I 
beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered 
shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep: 
In  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  water,  in  perils  of 
robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils 
by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  m  the 
wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watcbings 
often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastmgs  often,  on  cold  and 
nakedness."  See  him  in  the  goal  at  Phihppi — see  him 
in  the  hands  of  a  multitude  bent  on  his  death— see  him 
among  the  rude  islanders,  who,  on  account  of  a  viper 
fastening  on  his  hand,  suppose  him  first  a  murderer 
and  then  a  God !  How  much  more  might  be  added  ; 
but  this  will  suffice.  We  see  this  man — forsaking  all, 
and  forsaken  of  all  for  Christ's  sake.  Kead  his  letters, 
ponder  over  his  prayers,  recall  the  activities  of  his 
life — tliey  all  exhibit  the  same  devotion — labouring, 
whether  absent  or  present,  that  is,  whether  by  hfe  or 
by  death,  to  serve  the  Lord. 

What  is  your  life  ?  You  are  labouring  for  some- 
thing— is  it  for  self,  for  money,  for  pleasure,  for  ease, 
for  a  name  and  a  place  among  the  great  ones  of  the 
world  ?  These  things  present  all  perish  in  the  using. 
Gain  all — you  must  leave  all.  What  of  the  things 
absent,  the  things  yet  to  be  revealed,  the  unseen 
things  which  are  eternal?  Have  you  any  treasure 
in  heaven,  when  you  leave  your  treasure  on  earth? 
Paul  had — therefore  was  he  willing  to  endure  all 
things,  to  suffer  all  things — to  remain  or  to  depart,  to 
live  or  to  die — "  to  live  was  Christ,  to  die  was  gain." 

Paul  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Kome  in  the  time  of  Kero.  How  joyful  to  him  nnist 
have  been  the  summons — a  summons  which  sent  him 
forth  from  the  prison  cell,  an  aged,  worn,  exhausted, 
tempted  man,  to  a  world  of  sublime  purity,  unalloyed 
happiness,  immortal  youth.  How  bright  the  example 
he  has  left!  How  simple  the  story  of  his  spiritual 
existence :  "  The  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I 
live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God." 


HINTS  INTENDED    TO   PEOMOTE 

PEACE  AND  HAEMONY   IN  A  FAMILY.* 

[Found  amoDg  tlie  papers  of  a  pioua  young  lady  lately  deceased  ;— 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  age  of  twelve  years.] 

1.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  our  tvill  is  likely  to 
be  crossed  in  the  day ;  so  prepare  for  it. 

2.  Every  person  in  the  house  has  an  evil  nature 
as  well  as  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  are  not  to 
expect  too  much. 

3.  To  learn  the  different  tempers  of  each  in- 
dividual. 

4.  To  look  upon  each  member  of  the  family  as  one 
for  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  died. 

5.  'When  any  good  happens  to  any  one,  to  rejoice 
at  it. 

6.  'When  inclined  to  give  an  angry  answer,  to  lift 
up  the  heart  in  prayer. 

7.  If  from  sickness,  pam,  or  infirmity,  we  feel 
iiTitable,  to  keep  a  very  strict  watch  over  ourselves. 

8.  To  observe  when  others  are  so  suffering,  and 
drop  a  word  of  kindness  and  sympathy  suited  to 
them. 

9.  To  watch  for  little  opportunities  of  pleasing, 
and  to  put  Hale  annoyances  out  of  the  way. 

10.  To  take  a  cheerful  view  of  everything,  and 
encourage  hope. 

11.  To  speak  kindly  to  the  servants,  and  praise 
them  for  little  things  when  you  can. 

12.  In  all  little  pleasures  which  may  occur,  to  put 
self  last. 

13.  To  try  for  the  soft  answer  that  turneth  away 
wrath. 

14.  ^Vhen  we  have  been  pamed  by  an  unkind 
word  or  deed,  to  ask  ourselves,  "  Have  /  not  often 
done  the  same,  and  been  forgiven  ?" 

15.  To  be  very  gentle  with  the  younger  ones, 
and  treat  them  with  respect. 

16.  Never  to  judge  one  another,  but  attribute  a 
good  motive  where  we  can.  E.  j.  k. 

•  From  the  Motlier's  Treasury.  Published  by  "The  Book  Soeicty." 
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PAPERS  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 


SWEETHEARTS. 
It  is  a  fact — an  undeniable  fact,  and  a  pleasant  fact 
— that  all  British  Workwomen,  in  all  their  grades, 
do  get  sweethearts.  You  see  I  am  not  going  to  dress 
common  things  in  fine  words— I  use  the  good  old 
English  term,  sweetheart.  The  subject  needs  no  fine 
dressing,  it  is  sufficiently  attractive  of  itself,  as  all 
you  can  bear  witness. 

Now,  let  us  have  a  little  fiiendly  chat  about  this 
said  sweetheart-nobody  will  hear,  and  all  shall  be 
in  perfect  confidence.  Of  course  you  have,  or  have 
had,  or  hope  to  have,  a  sweetheart  I  suppose  there 
must  be  some  women  to  whom  this  pleasure  never 
comes,  but  I  think,  I  trust,  they  are  few.  I  do  not 
imagine  the  bright-eyed  lassie  now  reading  this 
paper  to  be  one  of  them.  ° 

Well,  it  is  quite  right  you  should  have  a 
sweetheart,  if  one  has  been  given  you.  Do  you 
know  what  I  mean  by  the  expression  given  you. 
Let  me  first  tell  you  what  it  does  not  mean.  It  does 
not  mean  throwing  yourself  in  the  way  of  young 
men,  in  order  to  secure  the  attention  of  any  one  who 
may  first  present  himself  Neither  does  it  mean, 
as  a  good  old  lady  of  my  acquaintance  once  informed 
her  daughters— that  if  you  shut  yourselves  up  in  a 
cupboard,  you  will  get  a  sweetheart  if  there  is  one 
for  you.  In  my  private  opinion  it  would  be  many 
chances  to  one  if  that  celebrated  individual  Mr.  Kight, 
happened  to  guess  that  Miss  Right  was  stowed  away 
m  that  particular  cup- 
board. 

But  what  I  mean  by  a 
sweetheart  being  given 
you,  is  this.  If  you  are 
a  well-conducted  young 
woman,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  in  God's  good 
providence  you  will  in 
proper  time  be  brought 
into  contact  with  a  fit  and 
suitable  person,  whose  re- 
gard you  will  see  it  right 
and  agreeable  to  encou- 
rage and  reciprocate.  So 
there  is  no  necessity  for 
you  to  be  in  any  undue 
tiaste;  no  need  of  pushing 
yourself  forward  or  thrust- 
ing yourself  unnecessarily 
into  male  society.  Some 
girls,  I  fear,  in  their  haste 
to  get  a  sweetheart,  are 
a  great  deal  too  eager  and 
thoughtless,  and  tdereby 
often  defeat  their  own 
object,  and  also  in  time 
lose  that  slight  diffidence 
and  keen  edge  of  modesty 
so  becoming  in  women. 
But  do  not  distress  your- 
self. I  repeat ;  if  you 
possess  the  common  re- 
quisites of  neatness;  cleanliness,  good  temper,  a  fair 
share  of  intelligence  .and  good  manners,  and,  above  all, 
an  irreproachable  character,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  get  a  sweetheart — and  a  good  sweet- 
heart, too. 

Now,  a  few  words  as  to  your  behaviour  in  male 
society  generally.  What  should  characterize  it? 
I  answer,  simplicity  and  modesty.  You  need  not 
be  prudish,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  need  no  the 
hoydenish.  I  have  heai-d  the  following  advice  given 
to  girls  just  emerging  into  womanhood,  and  who  felt 
somewhat  strange  and  awkward  in  young  men's 
society:  "Oh,  behave  just  as  you  would  to  your  female 
Iriends."  I  think  that  is  scarcely  the  thing.  Some- 
what less  of  freedom  and  more  of  reserve"  to  guard 
against  misinterpretations,  will,  I  believe,  be  instinc- 
tively adopted  by  most  modest  young  women. 

There  is  a  hoydenish  levity— very  distastefiil  to 
see — which  manifests  itself  in  constant  cri,r<Tlinc, 
vulgar  noise,  and  such  like  displays.  °  ""     °' 

There  is  a  silly  affectation  in  speech  and  manners 
— of  muicing  ways,  and  tossing  head,  and  pretended 
superiority — that  is  a  long  way  from  true  refinement 
and  real  worth. 

There  is,  again,  an  assumption  of  bnisqueness I 

might  almost  say  of  coarseness — a  sort  of  rudeness 
and  don't-carishness,  which  I  have  seen  youn^r 
women  affect,  possibly  to  make  themselves  appear 
fi-ee  and  independent,  possibly  to  seem  affable  and 
lamihar — certainly  to  nnat-o  tl,o<-ncoi,rao  i^i^u 
ridiculous! 


You  will  at  once  see  that  neither  of  these  attitudes 
is  commendable.  You  need  not  ask  what  is  wrone 
about  them  all.  You  will  at  once  perceive  they  are 
all  lacking  womanliness — that  delicacv  of  feelin" 
and  refinement  of  demeanour  which  we' instinctively 
associate  with  a  true  woman,  in  every  station  of  life. 

I  know  there  are  girls  who  fall  into  one  or  other 
of  the  errors  I  have  just  described,  through  sheer 
thoughtlessness,  or  simply  from  adopting  the  tone  of 
their  companions,  without  ever  giving  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  their  behaviour  a  single  serious  con- 
sideration. They  "mean  no  harm."  Very  likely! 
And  they  may  get  wiser  |by  and  bye,  or  the  habits 
and  style  they  now  adopt  may  cling  to  them  for  life, 
overspreading  much  that  is  good  beneath,  and  givin» 
others  quite  a  wrong  impression  of  their  character. 
But  the  worst  phase  of  all  is  when  the  habits  acquired 
mtrinsically  afl'ect  the  character,  turning  the  modest 
girl  into  the  bold  woman;  the  sincere  into  the 
hypocritical. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  guard  you  against 
these  faults.  In  a  few  words,  be  simple  and  nalural, 
be  gentle  and  womanly,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be 
what  you  are  not. 

These  are  general  remarks  on  deportment ;  let  us 
come  to  more  particulars.  I  hope  I  may  assume 
you  possess  too  much  good  sense  ever  to  merit  the 
unenviable  appellation  of  firt.  I  have  seen  those 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  charge  as  if  it  were  a 
mark  of  honorable  distinction ;  but  they  were 
chiefly  silly,  giddy  girls,  who  scarcely  knew  what 
they  were  doing,  only  that  they  were  bringing  them- 
selves into    notice — or  what  was  to  theu:  credit  or 


and  all  its  evil  consequences.  If  she  can  do  this 
without  unkindness  and  without  ostenation,  she  will 
have  performed  a  nobler  part  than  the  woman  who 
can  count  a  dozen  offers.  The  man  she  could  not 
love  will  not  cease  to  respect  her.  Flirting  is  a 
dangerous  work,  lasses!  Have  a  care.  Between 
two  stools  we  often,  &c.,  &c.  You  don't  want  half- 
a-dozen  husbands  (you  will  find  one  quite  enough), 
so  don't  be  wanting  or  getting  half-a-dozen  sweet- 
hearts. 6.  U. 


®I]e  %m\mp  nf  ifrc  fills. 


The  Teachings  given  by  the  Hills 

Arc  not  all  great  and  grand, 
But  simple  as  the  small  brown  rills 

Which  stream  through  rocky  land. 
The  humblest  thoughts  the  abysses  keep 

For  Him  who  all  things  holds ; 
Nor  bleat  in  vain  the  mountain  sheep 

Snowed  in  their  stony  folds. 
And  modest  thoughts  rise  high  in  air. 

And  nearer  to  the  sky, 
jis  purple  pansies  climb  the  stair 

Of  mountain  ridges  high. 
The  grandest  truths  that  highest  rise, 

There  simply  meet  the  sight ; 
E'en  the  black  mountain  butterflies 

Have  winglets  tipped  with  white. 


Firm  foot— clear  eye— together  brought, 

An  aim  to  further  reach ; 
The  simplest  lite,  with  noblest  thought— 

These  do  the  momitains  teach. 


In  all  things  high,  and  all  things  low, 

'Tis  simple  truth  we  need ; 
The  small  rills  down  the  mountains  flow, 

And  Largest  rivers  feed. 
The  mountain  bee,  the  mountain  thyme, 

Show  to  .all  open  eyes. 
How  lofty  modest  worth  may  climb, 

How  high  small  wings  arise  ! 
The  Teachings  given  by  the  Hills,— 

The  preaching  o£  the  fells. 
Flow  pm-e  and  simple  as  their  rills. 

In  blessing  on  the  dells. 
And  who  would  to  the  mountains  go, 

Must  bring  back  to  the  glen 
High  thoughts  of  love  for  all  below  I 

True  reverence  for  men ! 


"LOOK    UP." 

A    LITTLE   FL0WER-F.\nLE. 

"  I  WISH  I  could  be  of  some  use,"  said  a  newly- 
opened  daisy  that  grew  in  a  pleasant  field;  "  hut  I 
am  so  small,  I  wonder  why  I  was  made."  And  the 
little  flower  looked  timidly  around ;  and,  as  a  soft 
wind  played  over  the  field,  waving  the  long  grass, 
it  kissed  the  little  daisy,  and  said,  "  God  has  made 
nothing  in  vain;  only  look  up." 

As  the  trembling  flower  raised  its  head,  a  brifi-ht 
sunbeam  glanced  by,  and  dried  the  tear-drop  t^at 
dimned  its  eye ;  the  daisy  felt  grateful,  and  looked 
up  with  a  smile.  Just  then  a  maiden  was  p.assin"-, 
and  she  sank  down  wearily  on  the  gr.ass,  close  by  the 
daisy,  and  wept :  for  sorrow  had  darkened  her  home, 
and  her  spirit  was  cast  down.  Presently  she  raised 
her  head,  and  caught  sight  of  the  daisy  at  her  feet; 
and  as  she  gazed  on  its  simple  beauty,  she  thoui^ht  of 
some  words  learned  in  childhood,  that  ran  thus",  "  If 
God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  shall  He  not 
much  more   clothe  you, 

0,  ye  of  little  faith?" 
"Oh,  yes,"  thought  Ida; 
"I  shall  not  be  forsaken. 

1,  too,  will  look  up,  even 
as  the  daisy."  So,  with  a 
brightsmile,  shegathered 
the  tiny  flower,  and  as 
she  pursued  her  way,  she 


nake    themselves    look 


discredit.  Flirts  are  toys  with  which  men— some 
who  call  themselves  men— amuse  themselves  when 
they  can  find  nothing  better  to  do.  He  is  darimj 
who  thinks  of  anything  more  serious  than  play  with 
your  real  flirt.  Do  we  not  constantly  see  the  flirts 
left  on  hand,  when  the  sober,  modest  girls,  with  not 
half  the  external  attractions  perhaps,  are  comfortably 
settled  in  life  ?  Do  they  not  frequently  become  the 
old  maids,  or  get  the  proverbial  crooked  stick  ? 

Some  one  has  rightly  said  — a  woman's  fame  is  so 
delicate  a  thing  that  it  will  not  bear  handlin'^.  And 
who  would  care  to  have  her  name  lightly  passed 
ftom  lip  to  lip  ;  or  what  sensible  girl  does  not  value 
herself  more  highly  than  to  be  at  every  professin<» 
admirer's  beck  and  call.     Don't  flirt!  ° 

As  to  those  who  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  others 
who  encourage  an  affection  they  never  mean  to  return 
—who  incite  a  man  to  make  the  proposal  they  never 
mtend  to  accept,  just  to  gratify  a  selfish  and  wicked 
passion  for  admiration  and  conquest— why,  the  less 
said  about  such  the  better.  British  AVorkwomen 
who  have  ever  suffered  keenly  themselves,  are  not 
likely  to  inflict  wanton  suffering  upon  others.  It  is 
cowardly  and  cruel  so  to  do.  It  is  kindest,  when  it 
can  be  done,  to  check  a  fruitless  aff'ection  in  the  bud. 
It  IS  true  you  may  unconsciously  help  to  foster  and 
mature  the  plant  till  it  is  full  blown,  but  a  sensitive 
woman  can  generally  feel  how  she  is  regarded  by 
others;  her  instinct  often  warns  her  of  the  transit  from 
ordinary  regard  to  a  deeper  feeling,  and  her  natural 
tact  wiU  often  enable  her  to  prevent  a  hopeless  suit. 


san 


"  Alike  in  sunshine,  or  in 

shower, 

I  still  will  trust  in  Thee; 

Since  Thou,  who  carest  for 

a  flower, 

Wilt  much  more  care 

for  me." 
How  happy  the  daisy 
felt  then!  And  as  the 
soft  breezes  kissed  its 
white  brow,  it  whispered, 
"You  were  right,  kind 
friends ;  nothing  is  made 
in  vain,"  and  it  blushed 
crimson.  Though  it 
drooped  in  Ida's  hand, 
yet,  as  soon  as  she  reached 
her  home,  and  placed  it 
in  cool  water,  it  looked 
up  again  with  a  cheerful 
smile.  Very  precious  to 
Ida  was  her  simple  flower, 
^  .  .  ,        ,  ,  for  it  seemed  like  a  whis- 

per of  faith  and  hope,  and  her  fearful  spirit  bean  to 
look  up  more  than  was  her  wont.  And  even°when 
the  fair  rosy  tinge  had  left  its  cheeks,  and  its  bright 
golden  eye  wew  dim,  the  daisy  felt  glad,  and  whisper- 
ing, "Ever  look  up,"  it  died. 

Then  the  hand  that  gathered  it  laid  it  carefully 
away  amidst  her  treasures;  and  often  when  Ida  feels 
sad,  the  sight  of  the  withered  flower  brings  hope 
and  comfort,  for  she  remembers  the  day  when  she 
found  it  in  the  pleasant  field,  and  how  it  bade  her 
"look  up,"  amid  her  sorrow,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

QcEEN  Elizabeth.— We  are  told  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, that  except  when  engaged  by  public  or  domestic 
aflairs,  and  the  exercises  necessaryfor  the  preservation  of 
her  health andspints,she  was  always  employed  in  either 
reading  or  writing;  in  translating  from  other  authors 
or  in  compositions  of  her  own;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing she  spent  much  of  her  time  in  reading  the 
best  writings  of  her  own  and  former  a^es,  yet  she 
by  no  means  neglected  that  best  of  books  the  Bible  ■ 
for  proof  of  which  take  her  own  words :  "  I  walk  '' 
says  she,  "many  times  in  the  pleasant  fields  of  the 
Holy  hcnptures,  where  I  pluck  up  the  goodlisome 
Herbs  of  sentences  by  pruning;  eat  them  byreadino- 
digest  them  by  musing ;  and  l.ny  them  up  at  len''th 
in  the  hmh  seat  of  memory  by  gathering  them  tcetlier 
that  so,  having  tasted  their  sweetness,  I  mav  t£e  less 
perceive  the  bitterness  of  life." 


'How  sweet  are  Thy  words  unto  my  taste. 
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ESTHER   LEE'S   HOLIDAY. 

A   TALE    OF   THi:   28tU   OF   JUKE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  HOLIDAY ! — How  little  can  those  who  are  free  to 
make  holiday  any  day  compreheud  the  full  signifi- 
cation of  that  word !  How  little  can  they  toll  what 
it  is  to  feel  fur  once  that  labour  is  not  the  worker's 
unvarying  doom — that  it  may  be  laid  aside  awhile, 
without  seU'-reproack  for  a  uejjlected  duty  haunting 
their  hours  of  enjoyment,  and  poisoning  all  their 
pleasures !  And  none  can  so  fully  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  enchantments  of  a  long  day  of  amuse- 
ments and  gladness  as  those  to  whom  it  is  a  rarely 
"ranted  boou ;  none  can  so  truly  taste  the  sweetness 
of  the  honeycomb  as  they  who  but  seldom  raise  it  to 
their  lips. 

From  ancient  custom,  it  is  a  rule  with  the  good 
people  of  AVarrenster  to  indulge  themselves  with  a 
hoUday  on  the  28th  of  June,  by  general  consent 
decreeinn-  universal  closing  of  shops  and  cessation  of 
business."  And  what  a  multitude  of  both  sexes  it 
sets  free  from  the  dull  routine  of  daily  toil — both 
employers  and  employed  alike  glad  to  feel,  but  for  a 
short  time,  the  cares  of  the  world  relax  their  hold 
upon  Uic  spirit.  Every  year,  as  the  day  comes  round, 
what  crowds  of  smartly-dressed  folk  throng  the 
streets — what  clattering  there  is  of  horses'  feet,  and 
whirling  by  of  vehicles  of  every  description.  And 
how  anxiously  is  that  day  looked  forward  to  by 
thousands  in  the  place.  How  many  prayers  for  fair 
weather  are  breathed  in  a  spirit  which  might  provoke 
our  smile,  but  not  our  censure ;  as,  frivolous  thoiigh 
it  seems,  that  petition  but  asks  the  simple  gratification 
of  those  powers  of  pure  and  innocent  enjoyment 
which  oui-  beneficent  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  His 
creatures. 

A  fairer  morning  seldom  brightened  the  heavens 
than  wakened  the  inhabitants  of  Warrenster  to  their 
Annual  Holiday  three  or  four  years  smce  ;  and  of  all 
who  gladly  hailed  the  sunshine,  none  welcomed  it 
more  gaily  than  Esther  Lee,  the  tenant  of  a  little 
room,  three  pair  of  stairs  up,  in  one  of  the  most 
obscure  streets  of  the  town.  A  happy  and  a  hght- 
hcarted  maiden  was  Esther  Lee;  though  every 
day  was  wont  to  bring  to  her  its  round  of  active 
duties,  and  there  was  not  a  moment  of  her  waking 
hours  but  found  fiill  employment..  But  it  is  in  the 
performance  of  our  duties  that  happmess  is  most 
surely  to  be  found ;  and  though  dwelling  there  alone, 
Esther  was  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  there 
were  those  elsewhere  who  loved  and  blessed  her  for 
her  industry  and  affection,  and  whose  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  her  exemption  from  the  evils  they 
could  not  guard  her  from  in  person.  And  thus 
absence  did  not  cloud  her  spurit;  for  if  a  shade  was 
cast  by  the  thought  that  the  pleasant  home  of  her 
childhood  was  too  distant  for  her  to  often  visit,  it  was 
quickly  chased  away  by  the  remembrance  that,  if  she 
had  not  left  it,  she  should  have  been  a  burthen  instead 
of  an  assistance  to  the  father,  mother,  and  sisters 
whose  love  was  with  her  wherever  she  went.  As  it 
was,  Esther  Lee  had  much  comparatively  to  spare 
beyond  her  own  necessities,  for  she_  was  a  quick  and 
clever  dress-maker;  which  qualities  secured  her 
abundant  employment.  True,  if  she  went  out  to 
work,  her  daily  remuneration  was  but  a  shilUng ;  yet 
on  such  days  she  was  at  no  expense ;  and  if  employed 
at  home  she  earned  much  more,  while  even  when 
engaged  out  tliere  were  always  some  hours  in  the 
moi-mng  and  evening  to  be  occupied  by  work  taken 
in.  So,  cheerfully  and  gratefully  Esther  Lee  worked 
on,  happy  in  her  feelings  of  independence  and  self- 
approbation,  and  in  the  enviable  consciousness  of 
adding  to  the  comforts  of  those  beloved  ones  at 
home. 

But  this  morning  there  was  no  thought  of  work  m 
Esther's  mind,  which  was  as  full  of  anticipated 
pleasures  as  wa-s  natur.al  to  lier  years.  None  knew 
the  preparations  which,  with  a  pardonable  girlish 
vanity,  she  had  been  making  for  the  Holiday.  Her 
bonnet  had  been  fresh-trimmed,  a  pretty  maslin  dress 
made  up  to  look  worth  thrice  the  money  it  had  cost, 
and  her  last  year's  mantle  altered  to  the  present 
fashion.  Not  one  of  all  these  fi-esh  acquisitions  had 
yet  been  worn,  yet  Esther  knew  that  all  were  exceed- 
ingly becoming;  was  it  then  any  wonder  that  she 
hailed  so  jovfuUy  the  bright  sun-rays  which  shone 
thioun-h  her'window'!'  or  tliat  a  song,  blythc  as  the 
mounting  hiv  of  the  lark,  broke  from  her  lips,  as  she 
busied  about  her  little  room  to  set  everything  in  its 
usual  order  for  the  day?  Then,  one  by  one,  bonnet, 
dress,  mantle,  the  new  silk  handkerchief,  and  delir;Ue 
kid  gloves,  were  di-awn  forth  ready  for  wear;  and  as 


the  clock  next  door  struck  eight  Esther  put  on  her 
every-day  bonnet  and  shawl  to  hurry  off  to  the  shoe- 
maker's in  the  neighbouring  street,  to  see  if  her  shoe 
was  mended. 

But  at  the  door  she  paused  a  minute  to  look  back 
at  all  her  finery,  rendered  the  more  precious  by  the 
remembrance  of  how  it  had  been  purchased  by  saving 
up  every  farthing  which,  in  her  conscientious  division 
of  those  earnings,  she  considered  as  her  own :  for  the 
generous  girl  never  afforded  herself  any  indulgence 
by  deductmg  aught  fl-om  what  she  was  in  the  custom 
of  remitting  to  her  family.  And  a  blush  crossed  her 
cheek  as  she  thought  of  how  well  she  should  look  in 
her  gala  attire ;  and  shall  we  betray  poor  Esther's 
only  and  carefully  hidden  secret  ?  at  the  thought  that 
one  whom  her  young  heart  loved  better,  even  than  it 
knew,  would  see  her  in  it ;  for  within  two  hours  she 
was  going  in  a  large  pleasure  van  to  join  a  party  who 
proposed  making  merry  during  this  long  summer 
holiday  amid  the  ruins  of  an  old  Abbey,  some  fifteen 
m'lles  away ;  and  Harry  'f  hornhili  was  to  be  of  the 
number. 

How  her  heart  beat  as  she  ran  lightly  down  stairs! 
It  was  well  for  her  peace  of  mind  that  she  knew  not 
how  much  of  real  affection  throbbed  in  its  hurried 
pubcs ;  fur  Thoruhill  was  no  avowed  lover  of  hers, 
nor  had  she  received  from  him  those  attentions  which 
should  lead  her  to  expect  it.  And  bitterly  Esther 
would  have  wept  had  she  been  conscious  of  the 
truth — that  her  love  was  given  fully,  though  unsought 
— and  that  Thornhill  regarded  her  as  a  pretty,  grace- 
ful automaton,  a  sweet,  gentle,  miudless  gli-l,  whose 
heart  was  not  worth  winning;  for  the  poor  girl's 
natural  timidity  and  reserve  were,  in  his  presence, 
aggravated  into  extreme  embai'rassment,  by  the  value 
which  she  had  unfortunately  allowed  herself  to  place 
on  his  opinion,  and  deprived  her  of  all  power  of 
appearing  her  own  intelligent  and  high-souled  self, 
as  she  might  have  done,  had  no  such  feeling  paralysed 
her.  As  it  was,  Thoruhiil  remained  ignorant  of  those 
treasures  of  mind  and  heart  which  were  well  worth 
his  love;  and  though  he  had  been  struck  by  her 
beauty,  his  interest  had  not  deepened  further  than 
the  admu-ation  it  had  first  excited.  But  Esther 
guessed  not  the  cloud  which  hung  between  her  and 
Thornhill's  love,  and  in  her  many  hours  of  loneliness 
had  so  permitted  her  thoughts  to  dwell  on  every  kind 
word  and  look,  that  what  had  at  first  been  merely  a 
feeling  of  gratification  at  being  the  chosen  partner  of 
one  whose  attention  all  her  young  fi-iends  were  anxious 
to  attract,  had  grown  into  a  deeply-rooted  attachment, 
which  it  would  cost  her  years,  perhaps,  of  sufiering 
and  sorrow  to  tear  out  fi-om  her  heart. 

This  was  wherefore  that  heart  was  set  so  fully  on 
this  day's  Ion"  dreamed-of  pleasme.  During  the  few 
minutes'  walk  to  the  shoemaker's,  Esther's  fancy 
found  time  to  run  anew  through  the  long  list  of 
bright  anticipations;  yet  her  last  thought,  as  she 
gained  the  door,  was  the  wonder,  whether  HaiTy 
Thornhill  would  dance  first  with  herself  or  Betsy 
Henderson,  a  bold,  giddy  flirt,  who  had  a  trick  of 
making  any  man  she  chose  dance  with  her;  though, 
as  is  usual  with  such  girls,  no  one,  however  he  might 
talk  and  jest  with  her,  ever  dreamed  of  being  her 
partner  in  the  long  and  intricate  dance  of  life. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  it's  all  ready  for  you,"  said  the  shoe- 
maker, or  cobbler  perhaps  we  should  more  justly  style 
him,  as,  puttmg  down  the  boot  on  which  he  was 
employed,  he  singled  out  the  smallest  of  the  half 
dozen  shoes  which  lay  beside  him.  "There  it  is. 
Miss. — A  little  bit  on  the  heel,  and  two  or  three 
stitches  at  the  toe — threepence." 

As  Esther  paid  the  threepence,  she  looked  at  the 
number  of  still  unmcnded  boots  and  shoes  which 
covered  the  bench.  "  You  are  not  going  to  work  all 
day,  are  you?"  she  inquired. 

"Aint  I?^I  hope  I  am,"  replied  honest  James 
Rawson,  who  was  already  drawing  the  wax  thread 
through  the  coarse  leather,  "  else  my  old  woman  and 
the  young  ones  are  like  to  go  supperless  to  bed." 

Esther  glanced  round  the  humble  room,  beside 
whose  little  window  a  woman  sat  making  the  "  uppers" 
for  a  pau:  of  shppei-s.  At  her  feet  an  infant  lay 
sleeping  in  a  cradle,  and  several  children  were  playing 
about  with  rosy,  smiling  faces. 

The  cobbler'looked  up,  and  fix'mg  his  eyes  on  those 
of  Esther — "  There  are  eight  or  ten  on  'em  in  all,"  he 
remarked;  '-God  bless  their  little  hearts!— But  I've 
found  out,  somehow,  that  it  we  don't  work,  we  can't 
eat, — you  know.  Miss,  that  the  manna  only  fell  for  one 
day  of  rest  out  of  seven.  Not  but  what,"  added 
Ilnwson,  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  as  he  observed 
her  altered  countenance,  "  to  them  that  can  afford  to 
take  a  holiday,  it  is  very  natural  and  pleasant  for  them 
to  do  so." 

Esther  felt  her  spirits  damped  as  she  left  the  house. 


In  her  experience,  she  bed  regarded  this  happy  day 

as  an  universal  enfranchisement  from  everything  re- 
sembhng  labour;  and  unrepining  and  cheerful  though 
they  were,  it  clouded  her  joy  to  meet  anyone  who  did 
not  share  her  happiness.  But  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  street  soon  banished  such  reflections ;  for,  early 
as  it  was,  crowds  of  people  were  already  astir,  and 
Esther's  heart  grew  lighter  among  the  throng  who,, 
hke  herself,  were  bent  wholly  on  the  enjoyment  of 
the  holiday.  Now  she  received  a  gay  nod  from  a 
young  friend,  as  an  omnibus  dashed  by. — Mary  Foot's 
well-to-do  aunt  bad  made  this  the  first  week  of  a 
week  of  holidays  which  Mary  was  to  spend  with  her 
in  London.  But  Esther  was  too  happy  to  envj  any 
one — not  for  a  twelvemonth  of  Ijondon  gaieties  would 
she  have  resigned  that  day  at  the  ruined  Abbey. 

And  now,  within  a  few  yards  of  home,  a  little  girl 
was  jostled  against  her. 

*'  Please,  ma'am,  to  buy  a  pincushion  ?**  said  the 
child,  raising  a  white  cloth  from  a  basket  confAining 
toilet-cushions  and  knitted  socks. 

"I  don't  want  any,  my  dear,"  said  Esther,  gently. 

"Oh,  pray  do  buy,  ma'am!"  persisted  the  child, 
bursting  into  tears. 

Something  in  the  tone  made  Esther  stoop  down  to 
look  at  her  more  nearly — "  Dear  me  !  is  that  you, 
Susan  Worley  ?"  she  asked,  gazing  doubtfully  on  the 
little  pale  thin  face. 

"  Yes,  ma'am, — yes.  Miss  Lee,"  replied  the  child, 
who  at  length  remembered  her. 

"And  what  arc  you  crying  for,  my  dear?" 

"  Because — because,"  said  Susan,  wiping  her  eyes 
with  her  pinnaf  ore,  "  the  baby  is  sick,  and  Lotty  is 
hungry  ;  and  mother  sent  me  to  try  and  sell  the  socks 
and  pincushions.  But  mother  says  it's  no  use  to-day, 
for  people  will  all  be  out  pleasuring,  and  have  no 
time  to  buy."  And  as  she  said  this,  poor  Susan  began 
to  cry  more  bitterly  than  before. 

Esther  was  moved  at  the  sight  of  her  distress,  and 
yet  more  at  the  thought  of  the  suffering  it  betokened. 
"  AVhere  does  your  mother  live  now ?'  she  inquired, 
"it  is  a  longtime  since  I  have  seen  her." 

"  In  Clarence  Street,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  nobody 
comes  to  see  her  now." 

"  That  shall  not  be  the  case  much  longer,"  thought 
Esther  to  herself;  and  taking  the  little  girl  by  the 
hand,  she  returned  to  the  room  where  her  festive 
attire  still  lay  tempting  her  to  don  it.  But  that  must 
be  delayed  for  a  time  ;  so  folding  her  scanty  stock  of 
groceries  into  a  parcel,  and  apprising  the  old  woman 
who  alone  was  to  keep  house  that  day,  that  she 
was  called  away  imespectedly,  Esther  set  out  for 
Clarence  Street  with  Susan  Slorley.  Fortimately, 
neither  baker's  nor  butcher's  shops  were  yet  closed, 
and  Esther  made  small  piu-chases  at  both,  though  at 
the  sacrifice  of  more  than  half  the  money  she  had 
reserved  for  the  possible  expenses  of  the  day.  But 
the  painful  words,  "Lotty  is  hungry,"  hamited  her, 
and  revealed  a  degree  of  misery  she  would  do  all  in 
her  power  to  alleviate. 

On  reaching  Mrs.  Morley's  room,  Esther  paused, 
while  her  little  companion  ran  in — "Mother!  mother! 
here's  good  Miss  Lee  !"  cried  the  delighted  child. 

"  Who  v"  inquired  a  low  sad  voice.  "  MTiat  ?  have 
yon  sold  the  things  ?"  added  Mrs.  Morley,  as  Susan 
overjoyed  placed  a  loaf  in  her  hands. 

"  No,  no,  mother,  I  sold  nothing !  Miss  Lee  gave 
me  all !"  said  Susan,  eagerly. 

"  Miss  Lee,"  repeated  the  mother.  "  What,  Esther 
Lee  ?"  she  continued,  as  the  latter  came  forward. 
"How  surprised,  how  ashamed  I  am!"  And  a  deep 
painful  blush  crimsoned  her  wasted  cheek. 

"  Ashamed  ?  no,  no  !  why  shoiUd  you  be  ?"  said 
Esther,  clasping  her  hands  in  the  warmest  friendship. 
"  Are  we  not  here  to  help  one  another  ?  Think  only 
of  those  dear  ones  around  you,"  added  the  amiable 
girl,  bcnduig  down  to  kiss  a  child  who  hung  back  in 
terrified  silence  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  yet  kept 
her  large  eyes  fixed  with  distressing  earnestness  on 
the  food  her  sister  had  brought  in.  Another  moment, 
and  she  was  devouring  the  bread  given  to  her  with  an 
eagerness  which  Esther  could  not  bear  to  witness. 

"  And  poor  baby  ?"  she  said,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Morley. 

"  He  is  very,  very  ill,"  said  the  mother,  mournfully. 
"  I  greatly  fear  that  I  shall  lose  him." 

And  Esther's  heart  echoed  that  fear  as  she  stood 
beside  the  humble  couch,  where  a  child  of  two  years 
old  lay  tossing  restlessly,  his  checks  burning  and  lips 
parched  with  violent  fever. 

"Don't  you  think  a  little  lemonade  might  allay  his 
thirst  bettei'?"  she  inquired,  as  Mrs.  Meoley  put  a 
cup  of  water  to  the  little  suflerer's  hps. 

"It  might,"  said  Mrs.  Morlev,  "but — " 

She  could  say  no  more,  but  E  -Iher  knew  the  rest. 

"I  will  get  a  little  for  him,  if  you  will  take  some 
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breakf'ist,"  she  said  kirdly.  "Surely  Susan  can  get 
a  little  boiling  water  from  some  one  in  the  house,  and 
then  we  will  have  It  ready  In  a  minute."  And  in  a 
minute  the  tea  was  made,  and  in  a  few  more  Esther 
was  cut  and  back,  and  busily  compounding  the 
lemonade,  wliile  pressing  the  sorrowing  mcther  to 
take  the  breakfast,  which,  wearied  and  exhausted 
'thour;U  she  wa:s,  conflicting  emotions  of  gratitude  and 
anxiety  almost  forbade  her  touching. 

Gloomy  was  the  tale  to  which  Esther  hearkened. 
When  last  they  had  met — a  year  before — Mrs. 
Morley  had  been  some  months  a  widow  ;  since  then, 
misfortunes,  one  after  another,  had  befallen  her;  she 
had  chanffed  her  abode,  and  Esther  had  lost  sight  of 
her;  and  as  distress  thickened  round  her,  friends 
diminislied,  making  her  shrink  from  claiming  the 
friandship  of  any,  until  at  last  she  had  sunk  to  the 
state  of  poverty  in  which  she  was  now  discovered. 

But  the  severest  trial  of  all  was  to  sec  her  youngest 
born  stricken,  it  seemed  by  the  hand  of  death,  and 
languishing  under  suiferings  she  had  no  power  to 
alleviate  by  any  of  those  little  luxuries  which  become 
needkil  in  the  hour  of  sickness.  A  benevolent  doctor, 
whose  practice  was  too  extensive  to  allow  of  his 
wasting  much  time  in  conversation,  visited  her  child  ; 
but  ilr,**.  Murley's  hngering  pride  forbade  her 
thrusting  her  reiil  circumstances  upon  his  notice,  or, 
like  others  of  his  profession,  he  might  have  taken 
care  that  his  little  patient  pos:?cssed  every  comfort. 
Having  been  called  out  early  in  that  direction,  the 
doctor's  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  by  nine  o'clock. 
Esther  read  in  his  grave  manner  thut  the  case  was 
indeed  very  eerious :  the  mother  dared  asked  no 
questions  ;  but  the  young  girl  followed  him  out  of  the 
room,  and  inquired  "  if  there  was  .any  hope?" 

'■But  little,"  was  the  reply.  "He  may  live,  but 
the  chances  are  against  him.  Before  twelve  hours 
are  past,  however,  I  think  it  will  be  decided." 

A  chill  came  over  Esther  at  these  words — she  had 
not  thought  of  death  being  so  near.  As  she  stood 
motionless,  looking  after  the  doctor's  carriage,  and 
trying  to  recover  herself  before  her  return  to  the 
mother's  present.-e,  Betsy  Henderson  passed  in  a 
beaulil'ul  new  shawl  and  pink  silk  bonnet.  How  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  she  looked  !  Esther  had  half  for- 
gotten the  Abbey  and  Its  expected  visitors,  but  nil 
came  back  to  her  with  that  sight.  It  was  nearly  time 
that  she,  too,  should  be  dressed  and  ready  to  start  for 
the  m:ijestie  old  ruins,  to  meet  the  gay  party  of  merry- 
makers, and,  above  all,  Harry  Thornhill. 

But  could  she  desert  the  sorrowing  and  widowed 
mother  in  her  hour  of  trial  and  distreps?  Could  she, 
knowing  what  was  to  be  looked  for,  leave  Mrs.  Morley 
friendless  and  alone  to  meet  tlie  fearful  crisis  which 
was  at  hand?  The  reply  came  quickly  from  her 
heart — she  could  not.  She  could  enjoy  no  happiness, 
haunted,  as  she  would  be,  by  the  thought  of  her 
friend's  solitary  watch  beside  her  dying  child;  and 
every  pleasure  would  be  destroyed  by  the  teeling 
tliat  she  had  neglected  a  sacred  duty  to  obtain  it. 
For  to  comfort  and  aid  the  sick,  the  sorrowing,  and 
the  helpless,  is  one  of  those  great  duties  which  He 
who  came  on  earth  to  reclaim  and  save  us,  has  taught 
by  example  as  well  as  by  precept. 

Besides,  the  greater  part  of  the  money  she  had  so 
carefully  hoarded  up  for  the  holiday  was  spent,  and 
the  remainder  might  be  ere  nin;ht  required  by  Mrs. 
Morley's  necessities.  She  would  for  her  sake  it  had 
been  much  more,  but  no  temptation  could  have  in- 
duced Esther  to  expend  one  penny  of  It  selfishly. 
Ko,  she  could  not  go  to  the  Abbey.  The  long 
dreamed-of  holiday  must  be  to  her  only  a  dream;  let 
who  might  laugh  and  sing,  and  dance,  she  would 
remain  with  those  to  whom  her  presence  seemed  an 
especial  blessing  sent  from  heaven. 

Not  that  the  sacrifice  of  her  long- cherished  hopes 
was  cither  a  light  or  a  painless  one.  There  were  so 
few  opportunities  of  meeting  Harry  Thornhill;  and 
it  was  only  the  other  day  she  had  been  told  that  he 
said  that  Betsy  Henderson  was  very  handsome.  And 
uncommonly  handsome  she  was  that  mornlngcertainly, 
in  all  her  gay  dress.  Never  before  had  Esther  thought 
her  brilliant  eyes  arid  sunny  smile  so  fascinating — 
perhaps  Harry  would  think  so,  too.  Such  thoughts 
came  often  to  her  mind,  causing  a  pang  such  as  she 
had  never  ftlt  till  then.  Yet  there  she  lingered  still 
in  the  abode  of  poverty  and  sickness,  comforting, 
tending,  and  suggesting  everything  she  could  think 
of  to  {.fford  ease  to  the  suffering  child,  whose  com- 
plaining murmurs  became  each  hour  more  hcart- 
reniling  and  Incessant.  But  never  once  did  lier 
f.lirpose  waver,  or  a  regret  obtrude  for  the  course 
Trijich  she  had  chosen.  During  that  day  the  true 
/  nature  and  extent  of  Esther's  feelings  were  for  the 
first  time  revealed  to  her,  and  she  beheld  how  rashly 
she  had  perilled  her  happiness  by  allowing  so  deep 


an  attachment  to  grow  up  in  her  heart  for  one  who, 
though  he  had  seemed  to  admire  her,  had  never,  by 
spoken  word  or  g-eneral  demeanour,  given  her  cause 
to  regard  him  as  a  wooer — it  was  left  for  after  days 
to  teach  her  how  very  far  he  was  from  entertaining 
such  a  thought. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  to  Esther  it  appeared 
that  the  child  was  growing  worse,  and,  though  she 
still  spoke  at  times  of  hope,  she  could  not  strive  to 
lure  the  mother  into  a  belief  that  all  was  certain  to  go 
well.  At  length  evening  began  to  close  in,  sultry 
and  suffocating.  The  door  and  window  were  opened 
wide,  but  not  a  breath  of  air  seemed  moving,  and 
the  atmosphere  felt  close  and  oppressive  as  though 
a  thunder  storm  was  at  hand.  A  shudder  passed  over 
Esther  as  she  watched  the  sunlight  retreating  to  the 
roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  warning  her  how 
rapidly  the  crisis-hour  drew  nigh.  And  now  the  tread 
of  horses  and  rattling  of  wheels,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  been  wanting,  told  at  once  that  the  crowds  of 
pleasure-seekers  were  begining  to  return,  and  that 
for  the  poor  horses  there  liad  been  no  holiday  that 
day.  But  Either  noted  sndly  that  the  child  appeared 
unconscious  of  the  sounds  which  had  greatly  annoyed 
him  in  the  morning. 

Day  had  yielded  to  the  summer  twilight,  and  still 
the  mother  sat  weeping  by  her  child,  who  now  heeded 
not  her  voice  or  loving  words  as  she  addressed  him. 
Then — as  often  before — Esther  began  to  speak  to  her 
of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God;  how  He  ofttimes 
takes  pity  on  our  sorrow,  and  can  help  us  in  our  hour 
of  ^eatest  need ;  and  how,  if  It  so  pleased  Him,  He 
could  still  raise  up  that  weak  and  helpless  one,  and 
make  him  a  support  and  blessing  to  her  future  years. 
And  then,  feeling  the  responsibility  cast  upon  her  by 
the  doctor's  information,  she  dared  not  endeavour  to 
revive  too  fully  the  lamp  of  hope  which  had  almost 
died  out  in  the  mother's  heart,  but  she  went  on  to 
remind  her  sorrowing  companion  how  little  competent 
we  are  to  judge  what  may  be  best  for  us;  and  the 
widow's  tears  were  almost  stayed  while  listening  to 
Esther's  simple  yet  eloquent  and  consoling  words,  as 
the  usually  silent  and  timid  girl  told  so  truly  of  the 
high  and  unerring  wisdom  which,  often  against  our 
will,  guides  us  past  dangers,  and  guards  us  from 
sorrows — which  in  our  blindness  we  cannot  see — and 
how,  if  it  should  be  the  Almighty  will  to  remove  that 
beloved  child  from  earth,  it  might  be  in  thetenderest 
mercy  that  he  was  taken.  For  v;ho  could  tell  what 
sorrows  or  hardships,  what  ti-Ials  or  temptations, 
might  await  him  if  he  lived?  Who  could  tell  from 
what  pain  or  misery  that  early  death  might  save  him? 
Who  could  tell  if  he  might  not  even  have  turned  from 
the  pat'a  to  that  heaven  which  would  now  open  its 
portal  to  receive  him? 

"  God's  will  be  done !"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  bowing 
her  head  ;  "  may  He  grant  me  resignation,  whatever 
happens."  But  the  anguish  of  her  gi-Icf  was  past,  and 
she  felt  a  calmness  to  -which  she  had  been  for  days  a 
stranger. 

Unnoticed  by  either  of  the  anxious  watchers,  two 
young  men  had  entered  the  house  a  short  time  before, 
and  while  one  of  them  ran  up  to  its  best  apartment, 
the  other  remained  below  iu  the  passage.  It  was 
while  Esther — unsuspecting  other  auditors— poured 
forth  her  high  andconsoHng  arguments  to  the  despair- 
ing mother's  ear.  In  a  few  minutes  the  dweller  in 
the  house  hurried  down  the  stairs. 

"I  have  changed  my  mind,"  said  his  friend.  "I 
am  not  going  to  the  play  to-night." 

"  Nousense !  you  don't  mean  it.  You'll  change 
your  mind  again  In  a  minute." 

"No,  I  shall  not,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "  I  am 
fully  determined  not  to  go." 

"Well,  I  can't  stop  to  argue  the  point  with  you. 
But  I'm  off,  however,  and  I  dare  say  you'll  soon  be 
after  me."  So  saying,  the  speaker  darted  away  In  all 
the  added  splendour  of  an  evening  -waistcoat  and 
freshly-brushed  coat. 

But  bis  friend  evinced  no  Inclination  to  follow  him, 
or  indeed  to  leave  the  house,  though  he  was  not 
among  its  usual  inmates.  He  stood  leaning  against 
the  wall,  feeling  himself  guilty  of  no  treachery  m  lis- 
tening to  the  low  sweet  tones  which,  amid  the  general 
stillness  in  the  dwelling,  came  clearly  to  his  ear  from 
out  that  inconvenient  little  back  room — for  any  one 
who  paused  In  passing  might  have  heard  them  as 
he  did.  With  what  surprise  and  deep  interest  he 
hearkened  to  the  evidence  of  heart,  and  soul,  and 
feeling,  and  high  intelligence,  which  breathed  in  every 
sentence.  Could  it  be  Esther  Lee  that  spoke  ?  or  was 
it  some  other  to  whom  belonged  a  voice  as  soft  and 
musical  ? 

After  Mrs.  Morley's  words  of  resignation,  there  was 
silence  for  a  little  while.  Then  Esther  said  very 
softly, 


"  He  is  sleeping." 

•'He  is  dead!"  uttered  the  mother  in  a  suppressed 
tone,  whose  painful  expression  thrilled  to  the  listener's 
heart. 

"  No — no — he  sleeps !"  said  Esther.  "  God  grant 
it  may  restore  him  to  you." 

A  murmured  prayer  ii-om  Mrs.  Morley  followed, 
and  all  ag.un  Wiis  silent.  But  in  a  few  mhiutes  a 
carriage  stopped,  and  the  loiterer  near  the  street 
door  stood  aside  to  let  the  doctor  pass. 

"JIuch  better  m  every  way,"  waa  the  doctor's 
remark.  "Mrs.  Morley,  a  very  dangerous  crisis 
appears  to  be  past,  and  I  have  far  better  liope  of  your 
child  than  1  have  had  for  sevei'al  days.  "  My  good 
girl,"  he  added  kindly  toEsthei',  "  you  may  safely  ^o 
home  to-night;  I  thiuk  iMrs.  Morley  will  be  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  her  little  patient." 

How  delighted  was  Esther  to  hear  that  the  extreme 
danger  was  considered  oyer.  Soon  after  the  doctor's 
departure  she  prepared  to  return  home;  and  as  she 
bade  farewell  to  Mrs.  Morley,  thei-e  was  a  little 
whispered  couteution;  and  though  the  young  man 
strove  to  turn  a  deaf  cai-  to  It,  he  could  uot  help 
guessing  what  It  was  about,  and  iiow  It  ended  in  the 
residuc^of  the  generous  girl's  little  treasure  passing 
into  the  widow's  hands.  As  gravely,  though  cheer- 
fully, Esther  appTOftohedithe-freot  dour,  a  well-known 
voice  sdid, 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  see  you  home.  Miss  LeeT 

Esther  started.  She  could  scarcely  summon  power 
to  aecppt  audibly  the  proffered  e.^cort ;  but  Harry 
Thornhill  considei'ed  the  recent  scene  cause  suflicient 
for  her  emotion.  They  walked  on  some  yards  with- 
out speaking,  then  Thornhill  said — 

"  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  not  meeting  you  at 
the  Abbey,  especially  as  I  was  told  y(m  had  spoken 
with  great  certainty  of  going.  But  now  1  find 
that  vou  have  been  far  better  employed  than  any 
ofus." 

A  flash  of  light  from  a  confectioner's  window 
showed  distinctly  the  blush  which  these  words  called 
to  Esther's  cheek.  Never  had  Thornhill  thought  she 
looked  so  beautiful,  though  she  assm-edly  was  much 
more  plainly  dressed  than  any  girl  he  had  spoken  to 
that  day, 

"X  dare  say  you  were  all  very  happy,"  observed 
Esther,  after  a  little  while. 

"Yes,  very — or  at  least  very  merr^.  But  hapja- 
ness  is  more  generally  to  be  found  m  doln^  better 
things  than  amusing  oneself  ?     Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

'MVIien  I  awoke  tliis  morning,"  said  Esther, 
timidly,  "  I  felt  as  if  I  could  be  very  happy  at  the 
Abbey ;  but  when  I  met  Susan  Morley,  and  saw  her 
mother,  it  took  away  all  wish  to  go.  And  now  I 
feel  much  happier  than  I  could  have  done  if  I  had 
been  there." 

"  I  am  very  sure  you  do,"  replied  Thornhill, 
earnestly.  "1  heard  some  pity  you  for  not  being 
with  us ;  but,  had  they  known  all,  they  might  have 
envied  you." 

And  now — far  too  soon— Esther  was  at  her  home. 
"  Do  you  ever  go  out  for  a  walk  on  Sunday  after- 
noons?" asked  her  companion. 

'^■Yes,  frequently,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  for  I 
have  seldom  time  on  other  days." 

"Nor  have  T,"  said  Thornhill,  who  was  a  highly 
esteemed  assistant  in  a  large  drapery  business.  Will 
you  let  me  call  for  you  next  Sunday  ?" 

To  this  Esther  readily  agreed,  and  reached  her 
home  In  a  flutter  of  agitation  httle  suspected  by  its 
cause.  There  lay  all  her  holiday  finery  still  unworn. 
No  matter — she  did  not  now  care  about  Thombill's 
seeing  her  in  it.  And  it  was  just  as  well  she  should 
not.  For  on  Sunday  Harry  called,  and  they  had  a 
long  delightful  walk  together;  but  though  the  new 
dress,  and  the  bonnet,  the  mantle,  the  gloves,  and  the 
hankerchief  all  were  on,  he  never  once  observed  one 
of  thera.  He  saw  only  the  fair  sweet  face,  In  which 
he  could  now  read  both  Intellect  and  feeling,  and 
thought  only  of  the  noble  and  generous  heart  which 
beat  within  that  graceful  form. 

On  their  return  they  called  at  Mi-s.  Morley's ;  and 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  her  smile  of  welcome,  and 
behold  the  cheerful  faces  of  Susan  and  Lotty.  The 
child,  though  pale  and  weak,  was  recovering  daily  ; 
and  the  mother  told  them,  with  a  gratitude  that 
weighed  down  the  barriers  of  reserve  and  sensitive- 
ness, that  some  kind  friend,  she  guessed  not  whom, 
had  prevented  for  a  time  all  chance  of  her  feeling  the 
sting  of  poverty  so  bitterly  as  she  had  done.  Esther 
felt  in  no  doubt  whence  that  generous  assistance  had 
proceeded. 

We  know  not  how  it  was,  but  Esther  and  Thornhill 
did  not  find  near  so  short  a  v/ay  to  her  home  as  on  the 
evening  of  the  holiday.  Perhaps  they  missed  the 
road.    However  it  was,  the  long  twilight  was  growing 
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very  dim  when  they  arrived ;  but  by  thirt  time 
Esther  was  the  betrotlicd  of  Harry  Thomhill. 

What  a  happy  wedding;  that  was  on  which  the  sun 
smiled  so  bng:htly  in  her  native  village,  with  her  two 
young  sisters  for  her  bridesmaids,  and  her  affectionate 
father  to  bestow  her  hand  on  one  well  calculated  to 
make  her  happy.  During  the  first  week  of  their 
marriage,  they  spent  a  long  day  of  gladness  at  the 
Abbey :  and  within  the  shade  of  i\-y-clad  walls  it  wag 
that  Esther  first  heard  the  true  history  of  Harry's 
love;  how  it  long  had  hovered  round  her,  vainly 
seeking  some  nobler  quality  than  mere  beauty  on 
which  to  rest  and  take  up  its  abode  for  ever — awaiting 
instinctively  some  emanation  from  the  soul  within, 
which  to  him  was  indiscernable. 

Since  then  Esther's  pretty  milliner's  shop  has 
more  than  once  been  closed  on  the  28th  of  June, 
and  she  and  Thomhill  always  spend  their  day  of 
freedom  in  a  gay  and  lively  manner ;  yet  she  often 
says,  with  a  smile  of  joy  and  gratitude,  that  on  none 
of  those  sunny  moments  can  her  memory  dwell  with 
half  the  pleasure,  as  on  the  sad  and  dreary  watch  in 
which  were  passed  the  hours  of  that  long  and  eagerly 
expected  holiday. 


SONGS  FOR  TEE  WORKERS -No.  1. 

MY   HEART  'S   IN   MY   LABOUE. 

Tone — "il/y  HeaTt  's   in  the  Highlands." 

My  heart 's  in  my  labour,  though  toilsome  it  be,  ; 

My  o\vn  hands  are  active,  my  spirit  is  free;  i 

And  buoyantly  treading  the  pathway  of  life, 
I  pass  on  the  journey  uninjnred  by  strife. 

My  heart 's  in  my  labour,  &c. 
My  heart 's  in  my  labour;  content  with  my  lot, 
The  rich  and  the  idle  my  soul  envies  not; 
I've  a  laugh  and  a  song  for  each  hour  as  it  goes. 
For  life  has  its  pleasures  as  well  as  its  woes. 

My  heart 's  in  my  labour,  &c, 

I  ween  that  all  labour  is  worthy  a  heart, 

So  I  honestly  strive  to  excel  in  my  part; 

And  I  pray  in  my  work  that  my  neighbours  may  see 

That  the  world  is  made  better  by  it  and  by  me, 

My  heart  's  in  my  labour,  &c. 
The  daughters  of  labour  are  nobler  by  far, 
Than  the  wasters  of  life,  than  the  indolent  are; 
They  have  stations  to  fill  in  the  race  that  they  run, 
They  are  earning  the  Master's  approval  "  Well  done." 

My  heart 's  in  my  labour,  &c. 

So  my  heart's  in  my  labour,  though  weary  I  grow, 
That  my  lot  is  both  happy  and  wise,  well  I  know; 
And  I  strive  to  be  patient  and  honest  always, 
And  wait  for  the  dawn  of  more  beautiful  days. 

My  heart 's  in  my  labour,  &c. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

"Old  Jonathan.'" — This  excellent  paper  keeps  up 
its  reputation,  and,  without  losing  one  of  its  old 
friends,  makes  new  friends  every  month.  Once  ad- 
mitted into  the  house — read  by  father,  and  the  boys, 
and  mother,  and  the  girls — it  is  sure  to  be  a  frequent 
visitor,  and  "  Where's  '  Old  Jonathan  V  "  becomes  a 
very  natui*al  and  good-natured  enquirj-.  First  of 
all  there  are  the  pictures— always  done  in  the  best 
manner— always  subjects,  or  of  people,  of  interest. 
Selection  and  execution  alike  commendable.  In 
the  number  before  us  we  have  a  first-rate  portrait  of 
a  first-rate  man— Alderman  Lusk.  .  The  Alderman  is 
something  more  than  a  cvAq  magnate,  he  is  a  living 
exemplar  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  industry, 
perseverance,  and  integrity.  He  came  fi'om  Scotland, 
poor  and  unknown  ;  he  has  worked  his  way  to  the  high 
and  dignified  position  which  he  holds—step  by  step — 
inch  by  inch— little  by  little.  "Who  hath  regarded 
the  day  of  small  thihgs?"  It  will  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  know  that  Alderman  Lusk  had  the  advantage 
of  a  good  mother.  What  an  inestimable  privilege ! 
Mothers,  you  cannot  bestow  upon  your  children  brilliant 
gifts ;  you  cannot,  probably,  afford  them  the  advantage 
of  any  but  a  very  simple  education  ;  you  cannot  make 
them  heirs  to  fortune,  but  you  can  train  them  for  the 
service  of  Him  who  is  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  and 
can  tlfen,  through  His  grace,  render  them  heirs  of  an 
incorruptible  inheritance.  And  be  sure  of  this— the 
man  who  is  taught  to  set  his  affections  on  things  above 
is  tlie  most  useful  man  in  things  below— that  religion, 
so  far  from  unfitting  a  man  for  the  responsible  duties 
of  life,  eminently  qualifies  Him  for  their  discharge. 
He  who  serves  God  best,  sei*ves  man  best  also. 

But  to  return  to  "  Old  Jonathan."  In  addition  to 
an  admirable  sketch  of  Alderman  Lusk,  we  have 
"Kamblos  in  Ireland,"  the  "Story  of  a  Policeman," 
and  a  wiiole  host  of  weU-written  matter,  sufficiently 
entertaining  to  be  attractive,  and  instructive  enough  to 


be  profitable.  There  is  something  for  all — the  young 
and  the  old  are  alike  remembered — it  is  truly  a  Family 
Paper— that  All  the  Year  Round  is  a  Welcome  Guest  to 
occupy  a  Leisure  Hour  or  a  Sunday  at  Home. 

"  Old  Jonathan"  is,  in  fact,  for  the  family  what  "  The 
British  Workwoman"  is  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
especially  addressed.  The  rising  race — our  boys  and 
girls — will  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in 
"  Old  Jonathan  :"  here — in  our  columns — the  Wife,  the 
Mother,  and  the  Girl  just  entering  on  life's  busy  scene, 
find  counsel  and  encouragement.  To  help  them,  to  guide 
them — is  our  great  aim — an  aim  not  within  the  scope 
of  our  clever  and  ably  conducted  contemporary. 

Susan  Beown's  Victory.** — This  is  a  tale  of 
a  domestic  quarrel  between  man  and  mfe,  in  which 
reconciliation  was  happily  effected  by  the  instruments 
ality  of  a  lady  visiting  in  the  district.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal. 

"Life  the  Day  fob  Work."* — We  very  highly 
commend  this  little  work  to  our  readers.  It  is  one  of 
those  beautiful  memoirs  illustrative  of  the  life  and 
death  of  one  whose  aim  was  to  magnify  the  riches  of 
the  grace  God. 

The  extracts  from  her  diary  are  expressive  of  a  deep 
spirituality. 


Ancient  London. — The  marvellous  transformations 
that  have  been  effected  by  railways  in  London  during 
the  past  few  years  render  it  of  no  small  importance  to 
gather  up  every  scrap  of  topographical  lore,  while  a  few 
sites  remain  that  are  dear  to  history  and  the  Muses.  It 
is  but  the  other  day  that  we  heard  of  the  destruction  of 
Milton's  residence  in  Barbican.  Now  we  hear  that 
Goldsmith's  residence  in  Green  Arbour-court  must  share 
the  same  fate.  With  such  changes  going  on  around  us, 
it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that '' Aleph,"  the  gifted  author 
of  "  London  Scenes  and  London  People,"  has  a  com- 
panion volume  in  the  press,  the  title  of  which  is  "  The 
Old  City,  and  its  Highways  and  Byways."  We  hear 
that  the  forthcoming  work  will  be  rich  in  personal 
reminiscences  of  historical  sites  and  sketches  of  remark- 
able places  and  personages,  which  more  or  less  reflect 
upon  us  the  light  of  other  days  from  the  great  Old  City. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  present  position,  and  early  reception  into  favour, of  tUe  "  BaiiiSH 
Woekwoman"  is  very  eacoiira£;ing,  Wc  cannot  afford  space  for 
a  tithe  of  tlie  commendations  we  are  daily  receinug~not  only  from  the 
press,  but  aUo  hy  letter  icom  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  all  deoomioations, 
and  also  from  private  indinduals ;  whose  warm  and  generous  approval 
can  only  tend  to  stimulate  us  to  still  greater  exertion. 

Our  valued  correspondent,  E.  G.,  is  informed  that  the  subject  of 
Sewing  Machines  must  contiuue  to  remain  oYer. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  requested  to  the  following 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  A  rompanion  issue  to  the  '  British  Workman,'  but  instead  of  being 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  artizan,  it  aims  to 
assist  his  wife  and  daughters  iu  the  struggle  tlirough  life,  and  to 
encourage  in  exemplarj'  deeds  the  whole  female  community.  The 
articles  and  extmcts  are  all  instructive,  and  the  illustrations  are  well 
designed  aud  eklllfuly  executed." — The  Sta)nfi/rd  Mercury. 

"  A.  good  beginning  at  least,  of  a  good  undertiking.    W 


by  3i( 
,  the  1 


other  ai  man  and  wife,  brother  and  sister.    All  the  leiter-piess  is 
the  purpose,  well  chosen,  and  likely  to  interest  those  for  whom  the  paper 
is  intended."  — The  Weekly  Record. 

"In  referring  to  it  as  a  rival  of  the 'British  Workman,'  I  do  not 
suppose  that  it  will  injuriously  affect  the  sale  of  that  almost  ubiquitous 
favourite :  and  where  is  tlie  British  Workman  who  would  grudge  the 
British  Workwoman  having  a  montldjf  publication  devoted  to  her  opcciiil 
delectation  and  improvement?" — Jlliance  News. 

'  This  periodical  is  good,  and  ought  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  its 


'  W.  H.  Collinsridgc. 


would  follow  it,  we  should  have  more  happy  homes." — Gospel  Magazine. 

"  It  is  well  printed,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  well  adapted  for  its 
intended  purpose.  We  heartily  wish  it  every  success.' — Bamikf/ 
Chronicle. 

"  Desen-ing  of  success,  not  merely  for  its  pretty  illustrations  and  the 
tasty  way  in  which  it  is  got  up,  but  because  of  the  high  moral  tone  of 
its  articles."— iSorTwIey  Vhronicle,  2nd  Notice. 

"  The  design  is  essentially  good,  and  will  confer  great  benefits  on  the 
female  part  of  our  population." — The  £arthen  Venel. 

"  Intended  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  constitutional  education  of 
■Women.  Tlie  matter  contained  in  its  pages  is  well  written  aud  suited 
to  the  object  in  view." — CAel'enftam  Journal, 

"  An  admirably  conceived  periodical.  The  '  Baixisn  Wohkwomak  ' 
is  nut  limited  to  the  ivTongs  and  interests  of  the  sempstress:  it  embraces 
those  of  the  whole  fem;de  community.  Eveiy  lady  lu  the  land  should 
read  its  pj^cs, "—Cifj/  i'rtas. 

"Devoted  to  the  needs  of  a  large  and  liitherto  neglected  class — 
needlewomen  and  others,  who  obtain  their  hving  hy  daily  labour,  pos- 
sessing many  features  in  common  with  the  '  British  Workman'—it 
seems  likely  to  become  popular  with  those  for  whose  delectation  and 
amusement  it  is  designed.  Engravings  from  di'awings  by  Anclay  and 
others,  illustrate  the  articles,  which  are  weU  written." — The  SookselUr. 

"There  is  an  open  field,  hitherto  unoccupied,  and  for  which  this 
serial  seems  speciully  adapted.  It  is  freely  illustrated,  and  though  so 
large,  the  price  is  only  One  Penny.  It  must  have  a  very  large  circula- 
tion."— The  Ragged  School  UniSn  Magazine, 

*^*  Those  of  our  London  Headers  who  may  find  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  "British  Workwoman," 
are  informed  that  William  Drew,  of  the  City  Gospel 
and  Temperance  Book  Depot,  51,  Golden  Lane,  Barbi- 
can, engages  to  supply  the  same  to  any  addi'ess  within 
three  miles  of  St.  Paul's. 

*  W.  Macintosh,  Paternoster  Row. 


Trice  One  Peony  each,  or  7s.  per  100. 

HOUSEHOLD    PEOVERBS; 

OR,  TRACTS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 
1.    Taxz  cake  of  thk  Penck,  and  the  Pocnds  will  take 

3.  A  Maw  is  Wuat  a  Woman  makes  him. 

5.  He  that  G0K3   A-BOUHOWING   GOES   A-SOKHOWIKQ. 

4.  He  that  serves  God  sebves  a  Good  Masteb, 

6,  A  Cat  in  Pattens  Catches  ho  Mice. 

6.  Waste  not,  Want  not. 

7.  Ill  Weeds  Ga 


9.    WiLPtJL  Waste  i 


Flock  Together. 
.  .     i  WoEEUL  Want. 

10.  Lichtlt  Come.  Lightly  Go. 

11.  God  Helps  them  who  Help  Themselves. 

12.  Right  Weosgs  no  Man. 

No3.  1  to  12  may  be  had  in  One  Volume,  price  U.  6d.  cloth. 
Nos.  13  to  24  .,  ,.  price  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Or,  complete  in  One  Volume,  price  28.  6d. 
A  Sfedmen  Packet  (1  lo  24)  3ent  Post  Free /or  Two  Shitlingt. 
Tract  Societies  and  District  Visiting  Societies  supplied  with  numbers  at 
a  great  reduction,  by  upplymg  direct  to  the  Publisher*. 
These  striking  Narrative  Tracts  are  eminently  adapted  for  reading  at 
Mothers'  Meetings.  Social  Gatherings  of  the  Poor,  and  for  General  cir- 
culation among  the  Working  Classes.    The  truths  sought  to  be  enforced 
are  such  as  must  commend  themselves  to  all,  and  the  narrativee 
iiluatrating  these  truths  bring  them  80  forcibly  home  to  the  readers 
and  hearers,  that  they  cannot  Tail  to  discern  and  appreciate  them. 
From  the  late  Dr.  MARSH. 
"  Dr.  Marsh  will  be  glad  of  400  '  Tract  No.  2/  as  he  has  invited  the 
wives  of  all  the  workmen  to  tea.    He  hopes  the  '  Houaehohi  Proverbs ' 
will  have  a  great  circulation." 

From  Mrs.  BAYLEY,  Author  of  "  Ragged  Homes,"  "Workmen  and 

their  Difficulties,^'  etc. 

"Their  value  has  been  long  known  and  appreciated  by  us,  and  we 

have  distributed  some  hundreds  of  them  in  this  neighbourhood." 

Ftom  Mrs.  WIGHTMAN,  Author  of  "  Haste  to  the  Rescue,"  "  Annals 

of  the  Rescued,"  etc. 

"The  Tracts  are  most  admirable,  and  I  very  gladly  aid  in  making 

them  known." 

JOHN  F.  SHAW  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.,  or  with  gilt  edges  aud 
bevelled  boards,  price  3s.  6d.  Printed  ou  toned  paper,  with  a  beau- 
tiful  coloured  border  round  ench  page, 

THE  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  GIFTS,  for  all  Times  and  Seasons.    A 
Loving  Parent's  Legncy.    Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  His  Late 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort. 

London:  HALL.  SMART,  &.  ALLEN,  25,  Paternoster  Row. 


Ninth  Tbousnnd.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  beautiful  fuIWpage 
Photographic  Frontispiece,  Price  5s, 

TB  Y,      AND      TRY      A  G  A  I  N  I       By 
OLD  JONATHAN. 

Opiiiioru  of  the  Press. 
"  Profusely  illustrated.    Full  of  Inatruction." — Sun. 


portion  of  them.    The  narrative  is  matter  of  fact,  and  is  told  ii 


ag  by  precept.    The 

sofull  of  instruction,  t_. _  -  ^      .  i  « 

form  of  striking  incidents.    It  is  a  book  wtiich,  we  trust,  will  nave  an 
extensive  circulation." — Morning  Advertiser. 

"  'Old  Jonathan'  is  a  name  wcll-knowu  in  religious  circles.  'Old 
Jonathan'  has  a  knack  of  writing  for  the  young  on  religious  subjects 
in  a  striking  and  impressive  manner.  It  appears  '  Old  Jonathan' 
has  been  a  liard-worlung  man  all  his  life,  and  that  he  belongs  to 
the  school  of  those  who,  instead  of  sitting  down  idle,  or  wringing 
their  hands  in  despair,  try  what  tliey  can  do.  This  volume  is  eot  up  in 
Ten*  superior  style,  and  is  really  a  cheap  and  handsome  book.  — 
Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 

London :   W.  MACINTOSH,  24,  Paternoster-row. 


t  be  upon  such  Christ-exalting 

truths,  stated  so  sitnply.  illustrated  so  beautifully,  uud  urged  with  such 
earnestness,  affection,  and  force." — Rev.  Dr.  ffiiislow. 
Price  One  Sliilling  per  dozen,  post  free, 
London:  The  Book  Society.  19,  Paternoster  Row. 


DAnBABJt.    Foobcap  8vo.   Cloth.  Is.  6d. 

PENMANSHIP.— A  neat,  elegant,  and  Self-instructing  System  of 
Writing,  sent  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps,  by  J.  Has VEi,  Writing 
Master,  i,  Wakeling  Terrace,  Barnshury. 

U^"  All  Masters,  Mistresses,  Fathers,  Husbands,  Brothers, 
and  the  Employers  of  Workwomen  and  Girls,  are  invited 
to  place  before  their  Servants,  Mothers,  Wives,  Sisters,  and 
Employees,  copies  of  "The  British  Workwoman,"  under  a  full 
assurance  to  themselves  that  great  good  may  result. 

'^*  The  First  Yearly  Volume  of  "THE  BEITISH 
WOEKWOMAN"  is  now  ready.  Price  Is.  6d.  It  is  dedicated 
to  HEE  MOST  GEACIOUS  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTOBIA. 


Packets  of  the  "  Bbitish  Woekwoman"  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Channel  Islands,  Sheil-uidaQd  Orkney  Isles, 
France,  or  Belgium,  post  tree,  as  under : — 

4  copies  for  4d.,  or  for  one  year   ii. 
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TO     BE     PAID     FOR     IN     ADVANCL". 

•»*  Where  it  is  thnugbt  desirable  that  Gratr^itous 
distribution  of  this  Work  should  be  made  amon^  the 
very  poor,  notification  of  the  same  is  requested,  addresssd 
to  Richard  Willoughbt,  "British  lVoj-fnro}nan'' 
Ofice,  335,  Strand,  W.  C. ;  or  39,  Mildmay  Road,  N. 
10  whom  also  communications  for  the  Editor  should  be 
sent.  Post  free. 


LOIIDOIT :  HALL,  SMART  &  ALLEN,  25,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. ;  and  JOB  CAUDWl^iLL,  "  British  Workwoman"  Office,  335,  Strand,  W-C.       [J"tt»  Seais,  Printer,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  fi 


